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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A svppEN and a wholesome change has come over the face of 
Italian affairs. They are now much nearer a happy solution 
than they were a week ago. Friendly relations have been re- 
stored between Garibaldi and the Turin Government; that Go- 
yernment has taken a decided step to assert its own claim to 
undisputed leadership, and Victor Emmanuel himself has as- 
sumed the command of the regular army operating against the 
enemies of Italy. Ancona has fallen, the forces of Garibaldi 
have had their revenge on the Neapolitan soldiery, and the Pope, 
guarded by an augmented mass of Frenchmen, protests with 
Ernulphian vehemence—but remains. 
This happy change is attributed to many causes, foremost 
among them being the resolution of Count Cavour’s Cabinet to 
face the difficulty in front and overcome it. They summoned 
the Parliament for Tuesday, and they were prepared to render 
up an account of the past, to propose a new step, and to ask for 
a fresh sanction from the Chambers. In the meantime the King 
departed from Turin, to place himself at the head of the army, 
and called up the Prince of Carignan from Florence to act as his 
‘Lieutenant during what might, and probably will, be a pro- 
longed absence. Garibaldi cannot enter into any contest with 
Victor Emmanuel, and if the latter appears at the head of an 
army on the Volturno, he must be sole leader. When the Par- 
liament met, the first thing proposed to them was to pass a short 
bill empowering the Government to annex the Two Sicilies and 
the Roman States, should those states vote for annexation. 
Count Cavour, on behalf of his Cabinet, gave full explanations. 
He described Italy as almost free, Venetia being the exception. 
He enlarged on the inexpediency of assailing Venetia until 
Italy should have become strong, and on the folly and 
guilt of assailing Rome while it was defended by the troops of 
the Emperor Napoleon. He told his hearers that an attack on 
Venetia would be the signal for a coalition against Italy—that 
those who wished the Italians well could not help them—and that 
those who demand only a pretext for interference would eagerly 
accept the challenge. But while they were unable to assail 
Venetia with a chance of success, and could not fall upon Rome 
Without committing a crime, they could do much to promote the 
unity of Italy by authorizing the Government to accept any offer 
of Naples, Sicily, and the Roman States. To leave the Southern 
provinces a prey to uncertainty would be giving a premium to 
revolution. Annexation, assuming the goodwill of the people, 
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brethren, the Piedmontese, and he has shown a decided acquies- 
cence in the direction given to affairs at Turin by dismissing 
Bertani, discountenancing Mazzini, and permitting a moderate 
government to be formed at Naples. Thus the national moye- 
ment has again been brought under the control of Victor Em- 
manuel and Count Cavour; and the establishment of a strong 
Italian kingdom begins to be probable. 

The attitude of the French Government is still passive. True, 
the army of occupation at Rome has been increased, but General 
Goyon is limited to the exact area of occupation required by 
“‘ military,” and not by political conditions. That is, General 
Goyon, like any other commander, is bound simply to cover the 
front and flanks of his post, and secure a line of retreat for his 
force. If we may believe a current report, while declaring his 
determination to defend the Holy Father, the Emperor has inti= 
mated that it will be a most delightful day for him when he can 
hand over the sacred deposit to the keeping of an Italian prince 
and an Italian army. ‘The wrath of the Pope and the Cardinals 
would make the report look true, were that ebullition not to be 
accounted for by the successes of Fanti and Cialdini. We must 
remember that the Papal States have been carried by storm, the 
Papal army captured or dispersed, and the Papal crusader, La- 
moriciére, a prisoner of war. 

The Moniteur, announcing the reinforcement of the French 
army of occupation and defining the powers of General Goyon, 
hints at a Congress as the ultimate court of appeal— 

** It only appertains to the great Powers assembled in Congress to pro- 
nounce, one day, on the questions which have arisen in Italy from the late 
events,” 

That day may be more or less distant. We have suggested a 
Congress over and over again. But the elements of an European 
court of that kind do not yet exist. The only Congress we hear 
of is the Congress at Warsaw, and that is to be officious, not 
official. Until the day for a more’ general Congress arrives, 
* the Government of the Emperor,” says the Imperial organ, 
‘in conformity with the mission which it has imposed upon it- 
self, will continue to discharge the duties resulting from its sym- 
pathies with the Holy Father, and from the presence of our flag 
in the capital of the Catholic world.” This is sufficiently vague ; 
but it carefully excludes any promise to defend the temporalities 
of the Holy Father, further than such defence as may be in- 
volved in the safe keeping of the French flag. 

The military position has somewhat changed. For the first 
time we have seen the troops of King Francis act on the offen- 
sive. We knew, last week, that Garibaldi had sent a detach- 
ment to Piedimonte in the Apennines, and to Cajazzo on the 
right bank of the Volturno. The object was to help on an in- 
surrection and to threaten the King’s line of defence. But there 
were no insurgents to be helped, and the Royal troops, in over- 
whelming numbers, fell upon and defeated the gallant garrisons 
of the two towns. Garibaldi immediately strengthened his 
position in front of Capua, and hurried forward his artillery. 
Nevertheless, while their courage was up, the Neapolitans be- 
came the assailants, and, crossing the Volturno, made a point at 
Caserta. According to the telegrams they were driven back 
with great loss, and 2000 men, cut off from the attacking co- 
lumns, were taken prisoners. These are new features in the 
war, and show the growing confidence of King Francis. But 








could only be held back in order that the irregular might usurp 
the function of the regular movement, hitherto so successful in 
freeing Italy. But revolution, apart from its effect on the only 
solid government in the peninsula, would breed a hostile coali- | 
tion, and terminate in unmixed disaster. The Government | 
therefore assumed the duty of interposing, and Victor Emmanuel, | 
in whose name liberty has made her conquests, held himself | 
answerable for the fate of the people who had fought | 
inhis name. These arguments are indefeasible. The King’s | 
Government has taken the only course which we ventured to | 
suggest as sound, for in proposing immediate annexation they | 
Practically declare war against King Francis, and are bound to 
aid in ejecting him from Gaeta. This we may presume, from | 
the address of Victor Emmanuel to his soldiers, will speedily be | 
attempted in conjunction with Garibaldi. That chief has an- | 
nounced to his troops the proximate arrival of their regular 


the game of successful resistance will be up from the moment 
when a Piedmontese column debouches from the Apennines at 
Venafro, or shows itself in line with Garibaldi on the Vol- 
turno; for that would compel the King to leave Capua to its 
fate, and make a last stand in the stronghold of Gaeta. 

To guard against contingencies, the Austrian Government is 
spending its small means in extensive armaments, and the first 
fruits of the renewed understanding with Russia are seen in the 
‘‘ repressive measures ” put in force in Hungary. 





The Social Science Congress has separated with much spirit, 
Lord Brougham sustaining his place to the last with undi- 
minished vigour. On the whole, the meeting at Glasgow has 
awakened very much attention in Scotland, and the echo of its 
success has been distinctly heard on this side the Tweed. May 


it go on and prosper ! 
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One or two after-dinner speeches of note have been made at 
the festive boards of agricultural societies. Mr. Disraeli, at Salt- 
hill, has made another oration on the greatness of Bucks, South, 
North, and Central ; not forgetting his old remark that the British 
Constitution took its rise in the Chiltern Hundreds. People 
are wondering why the Conservative leader is so reticent on the 
subject of polities. Some think he fears to offend his party by 
speech; but the cool observer sees the true state of the case. 
Mr. Disraeli is only acting the part of a solid English country 
gentleman to vindicaté his title to that position, and prove the 
versatility of his genius. And a capital actor he is. 

Lord Wodehouse, Under-Secretary of State, speaking to the 
gentry and farmers of Norfolk, referred with marked emphasis 
to our foreign relations, and while he held that we ought to be 
on the best terms with France, and to codperate with her on 
special occasions, he also held that it is our duty to seek other 
allies. There is nothing new in this, but it shows that the 
policy indicated in Parliament by Lord John Russell has been 
persevered in, 

The Queen is still in Germany. When she arrived at Coburg, 
she found that death had visited the house of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha ; and, during her stay, the Prince Consort met with an 
accident while out driving, from which he received severe but 
not serious injury. The Prince of Wales pursues his way 
through the United States, meeting with that hearty welcome 
which was so justly anticipated. No Prince has ever been more 
fortunate in his education than Albert Edward, and the expe- 
rience of travel in a country where all is new and much original 
cannot fail to produce further beneficial effects. 





This week has been specially distinguished for inquiries into 
murders ; probably never in any one week before did the public 
journals present a chronicle so startling in the history of crime. 
At Aldershott two non-commissioned officers are shot ; at Wake- 
field an old lady is alleged to have been poisoned; at 
Urpeth a man is stabbed to the heart; and in the metropolis a 
long chain of circumstantial evidence has justified the committal 
of Mullins for the murder of Mrs. Emsley. The details of each 
case are shocking enough, but they all yield in interest to the 
inquiry into the murder at Road. Mr, Slack’s roving commis- 
sion has come to an end,—a most lame and impotent conclusion. 
Every inquiry, so far, at Road seems to begin with sus- 
pecting some one, and then a train of facts is collected 
in order to support the suspicion. First, a charge was 
trumped up against Miss Constance Kent, because one of 
her night-dresses was missing; now a charge is gone into 
against the nurse because a chest-flannel is found. The entire 
mass of the evidence presented is worthless to support a charge 
of murder, and the points which seem to call for explanation from 
the nurse might have been gone into in July last. It would have 
been a gross injustice to have put a prisoner on her trial on evi- 
dence so frail, and we rejoice that Mr. Slack’s inquiries, pursued 
in secret, have ended in utter defeat. The Road murderer will 
never be discovered till, apart from all previous suspicion, the 
inquiry begins by collecting the mere facts, and then seeking to 
attack the person to whom the facts point. 


ITALY. 

The surrender of Ancona, the journey of King Victor Emmanuel into 
the Papal States, the opening of the Parliament at Turin, and the im- 
proved relaticns between the King’s Government and Garibaldi, charac- 
terize the week’s news from Italy, 

Ancona capitulated on the 29th of September. The Sardinian flect 
made a dashing attack upon the sea front defences on the 28th, and on 
the 29th General Lamoriciére surrendered, one account says to Ad- 
miral Persano, another to General Fanti. The general and the garrison 
were made prisoners of war, and captured 140 guns and much treasure. 

A telegram from Bologna, published by the Judépendance Belge states 
that “the porfolio of General Lamoriciére has fallen into the hands of 
General Fanti. It contains letters of the most compromising character 
and the most positive proofs of numerous intrigues entered into with the 
Legitimist and even the Red Republican party against the Government 
of the Emperor Napoleon.” 

From Ancona, October 1, we have the report that “General Lamori- 
citre, wishing to express his admiration of the bravery of the Sardinian 
fleet, offered to surrender to Admiral Persano. ‘The Admiral sent him a 
small boat, and ordered the whole crew under arms, to pay the General 
military honours. The Admiral also offered his own cabin to the 
General, who was deeply touched by these courtesies. General Lamori- 
ciére will embark on board the steamer Count Cavour, which will convey 
him to Genoa, whence he will proceed to Turin.” 

On the day that Ancona surrendered, King Victor Emmanuel left Turin 
for Ancona, vii Forli and Ravenna, where he embarked; and the Prince 
of Carignan arrived in Turin as the King’s Lieutenant. It is assumed 
that, after visiting Ancona, the King will sail for Naples. 

King Victor Emmanuel has issued the following order of the day to 
his active army in the Roman States— 

‘*Soldiers !—I am satisfied with you, because you are worthy of Italy. By 
arms you have vanquished your enemies, and by conduct the calumniators 
of the Italian name. 

“*The mercenaries whom I set free will speak of Italy and of you in 
foreign countries, after having learned that God recompenses those who 











—_.. 
serve him, and not those who oppress people and despise the right of na 
tions, We must establish a strong Italian monarchy on the liberty of 
peoples who will aid us with order and concord. The national army will 
increase more and more the glory which, since eight centuries, has shone on 
the cross of Savoy. 

‘* Soldiers, I take the command. It would cost me too much not to be 
foremost wherever there may be danger.” 

It appears that three days before he quitted Turin, a deputation 
from Naples waited upon his Majesty, and presented an address implor- 
ing him to go atonce to Naples. This is one of the addresses signed at 
Naples, but whether it is that presented is not stated— 

** Sire,—Youare our King. We have all elected you in our secret meetings ; 
we have saluted you in our public places ; we have proclaimed you by rising 
in arms; and the Dictator Giuseppe Garibaldi, whose loyalty is equal to 
his courage, and his courage to his fortune, entered Naples with the words 
* Victor Emmanuel and his descendants are your Kings, and the Kings of 
Italy,’ Sire, why should we be the last of the Italians to receive ang 
welcome you in the bosom of our country? Why should we be the last to 
enjoy the benefits of a Government in which all the principles of liberty 
order, progress, and stability, which you represent, are the rule and gua- 
rantee of the political direction of the State? Sire—Come! We Nea. 
politans are anxious that you should come to Naples to consecrate Italian 
unity, and restore peace and tranquillity to the kingdom. We wish to see 
those veterans who defended you and Italy at Palestro and San Martino 
fraternizing with those brave youths who, landing at Marsala, few jp 
number, but aided by the population, have delivered the most faithful and 
not the least fair of the provinces forming your kingdom, in order that we 
all, guided by your wisdom, may march hence, with the strength of your 
arm, the skill of your generals, the boldness and genius of Garibaldi, to 
overthrow the remaining enemies of Italy, and complete the work of our 
redemption.” 

We have not learned the answer of the King; but at the opening of 
the Parliament at Turin on Tuesday, the following project of law was 
presented— 

** Sole Article—The Government of the King is authorized to accept 
and establish by Royal decrees the annexation to Sardinia of those provinces 
of Central and Southern Italy in which the population, by direct and 
universal suffrage, freely manifests a wish to form an integral part of our 
constitutional monarchy.” 

The project was received with loud cheers. 

The explanatory statement which Count Cavour read to the House as 
a sort of long preamble to his bill has been published at length, but it 
is not necessary to reprint it at length to give the reader a full idea of its 
purport and importance. The earlier paragraphs speak of the aid de- 
rived from the loan, and the declaration of non-intervention at Villa- 
franca, and then refer to the progress made during the last six months 
in liberating Italy, attributing that progress to the popular initiative, to 
the long sustained policy of Charles Albert, and to the daring of Gari- 
baldi. Parliament, it is stated, is summoned, not because Ministers have 
ceased to believe in their principles, but because the circumstances have 
materially changed since they last met. The members are there to pro- 
nounce a new judgment in the policy pursued— 

* Italy is almost free. The only painful exception is Venetia. What our 
thoughts are with respect to this noblest of all the provinces of the Penin- 
sula is well known to the Chamber ; and that thought has been clearly de- 
veloped in a diplomatic document lately published. We think that war 
should not be wage inst Austria against the almost unanimous will of 
the European Powe Such an improvident enterprise would raise against 
us a formidable coalition, and endanger not only Italy, but the cause of free- 
dom throughout the European continent. Such a rash attempt would place 
us in hostility with those Powers which do not acknowledge the principles 
we uphold, and would deprive us of the sympathy of those States which 
ground their policy on Liberal principles. 

“* We view daily, and certainly not with indifference, the sorrows of the 
Venetian people; we do not forget their cause, but we think we can best 
serve it by constituting a strong Italy. For we hold firmly that no sooner 
shall we have attained this object, the general opinion of nations and Ca- 
binets, which is now opposed to a venturous enterprise, will show itself fa- 
vourable to that only solution of the Italian question which will for 
ever close the era of wars and revolutions in the South of Europe. : 

** We are equally convineed that supreme reasons lay upon us the obliga- 
tion of respecting the city where the Supreme Pontiff has his see. The 
question of Rome is none of those which can be solved with the sword alone. 
It meets on its way obstacles only to be overcome by moral forces; and we 
are fully confident that, sooner or later, those forces will bring into the gates 
of that glorious metropolis a change consistent with the wishes of its people, 
with the aspirations of all good Italians, with the true principles and the 
lasting interests of Catholicism, 

It is a wise and patriotic counsel to await so salutary a change from the 
work of time, and from the great and incalculable influence which regene- 
rated Italy will exercise on the opinions and judgments of the Catholic 
world. But, even were our thought erroneous, the presence of the French 
troops in Rome ought alone to make us desist from any design, however re- 
mote, to stand, sword in hand, before that city. 

fn our present circumstances, to confront these French troops would be 
not merely unheard-of folly ; it would be a grievous fault and guilt. There 
are generous follies which, although they entail enormous sacrifices and 
sufferings, do not bring with them the ruin of a nation; but sucha rum 
would certainly befail Italy from any intention to combat the armies of 
France. So monstrous an ingratitude would inflict on the brow of our coun- 
try a stain which long centuries of suffering would not efface. . . - + N 

** But if we are not for the present in a condition to excrt ourselves in 
behalf of Venice and Rome, we are not equally helpless with regard to the 
other parts of Italy, which, although risen to liberty, feel the want of im- 
mediate, efficient provisions. ‘ 

‘Gentlemen, if the Italian cause at last awakened the universal sym- 
pathy of Europe, if the minds of the most civilized and educated nations 
show themselves favourable to it, this must especially be attributed to the 
admirable moderation of ideas, to the calm behaviour of the various pro» 
vinces of the Peninsula on their first shaking off the yoke which o 
foreigner had laid upon them, Those provinces afforded the signal proof 0 
the truth and depth of the civilization attained by the Italian people ; by 
instantly removing all germs of anarchy, by adopting without delay om 
principles of sound organization which obtain among the nations most @ A 
vanced in the exercise of liberty, and by evincing their firm will to issue out 
of a provisional state, and aspiring to the institution of a Government free 
and national, but at the same time strong and opposed to any excess. , 

‘+ By this moderation and concord, by this unshaken firmness, the oy a 
of Tuscany and Emilia ended by persuading diplomacy that the Italians a j 
capable of constructing a vast kingdom, based and organized upon broady 
liberal principles and institutions. Woe to 

‘* Matters muet proceed in the same manner in Southern Italy. \} 0¢ a 
us if those people were long to continue in the uncertainty of a prov isions 
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cause of immense evils and immense disgrace to the common country. 


than one year free and independent. This must not be—this cannot be 


allowed by the King or the Parliament. 


south of Italy. 
Jorious standard the freed people crowded and pressed. 
a posterity, he is answerable for their fate.” 
Count Cavour then explains that annexation will not be imposed in 
the Central and Southern provinces, but that their votes will be taken by 


Before Europe, be- 


simple question of annexation or no annexation will be respected. Then 
he says— 

« Here we must observe that, although all those who have contributed to 
the triumph of the national cause accept in principle the idea of the annex- 
ation of Southern Italy, yet some, whose love for their country is no matter 
of doubt, and whose devotion to the sacred person of the King is equally 
known, decm it expedient to put off the act of annexation till the work 
completed, that is, till the questions of Rome and Venice be tinally solved. 

“ We think if this design could be carried into practice, it would have the 
most fatal consequences. Why should we keep Naples and Sicily in an 
anomalous state? ‘There can only be one motive for it, and that is to avail 
one’s-self of the work of revolution to accomplish the liberation of Italy. 
Now, this would be a most deplorable error. . . . . Revolution and consti- 
tutional Government cannot long coexist in Italy without producing by their 
dualism an opposition and a conflict which would only turn to the benefit 
of the common enemy. 

« These contingencies escaped the attention of that generous patriot who 
hitherto opposed the annexation of Naples and Sicily. But if he had good 


is 


South from the Centre and North of the Peninsula, now to persevere in that 
system would have no other effect than to oppose useless delays and hinder- 
ances to the national cause. ‘There is in the nature of events a logic which 


oe over the stoutest will, and against which the best intentions are 
powerless, Let revolution be made permanent in Naples and Palermo, and 


very shortly the authority and command wiil pass from the glorious hands 
of him who wrote on his standard, ‘ Italy and Victor Emmanuel,’ into those 
of men who for this practical formula substitute the dark and mystic sym- 
bol of sectarianism, ‘God and the people.’ (Loud and long applause and 
cheering.) .... 

“Tt is your duty to consider whether the men who have in these days the 
honour to sit at the Council Board of the Crown are equal to the high task 
committed to them, and if they seem to deserve the contidence of the nation. 
All material means placed within reach of the Exeeutive power, and all 


the King’s Ministers can reckon on that moral efficacy, that irresistible au- 
thority, which, in free constitutional Governments, flows from the perfect 
agreement between the greatest powers of the State. 

“The vote of confidence you gave the Ministers a few months since en- 
abled them to overcome dificulties, both numerous and serious, which stood 
in their way. Now that they may hold with a steady hand the helm of the 
State, it is necessary that they should know, and that Italy should know, 
whether their deeds and behaviour, during this interval, were of a nature to 
diminish the confidence you put in them. This is all the more necessary, 
asa voice justly dear to the multitude expressed to the Crown and the 
country its distrust of us. Such a declaration, indeed, painfully affected us, 
but it could not turn us by a tittle from our purposes. 

“Faithful guardians of the Constitution, of which we must be the most 
scrupulous executors, we think that the voice of one citizen, whatever sig- 
nal services he may have rendered to the country, should not prevail against 
the authority of the great powers of the State. It therefore is the duty of 
the Ministers of a constitutional King not to give way before pretensions 
not very legal, even if they be backed by a splendid halo of popularity and 
by a victorious sword. But as we should fail in our duty by giving way to 
those pretensions, so we should have failed in our obligations towards Par- 
liament if we had not put the question to it whether it be ready to sanction 
the sentence pronounced against us. 

“The decision must result from the discussion which may arise on the bill 
now laid before you.” , 

At the Wednesday’s sitiing, a committee was appointed to examine 
the project of law presented by the Government. ‘The members of this 
committee expressed full confidence in the policy of Count Cavour, but 
desired that all dualism with Garibaldi should cease. 

During the same period, a marked change came over the political con- 
dition of Naples. Bertani, the Republican, who has occupied a semi- 
despotic position as Secretary-General, which Ministry after Ministry 
resign, took himself off to Genoa, and a new Ministry was appointed, 
Saffi declined the pro-dictatorship of Sicily. Mazzini, foiled in his effort 
to take the initiative, set forth his views in the ZJride, and Garibaldi 
himself, having received replies from the King, put forth this decree— 

“ Head “quarters at Caserta. 

“Our brothers of the Italian army, commanded by the brave General 
Cialdini, combat the enemies of Italy, and conquer. 

“The army of Lamoricitre has been defeated by those valiant men. All 
the Provinees, slaves of the Pope, are free. Ancona is ours. The valiant 
soldiers of the Army of the North have passed the frontier, and are on Nea- 
politan soil, Shortly we shall have the fortune to grasp the right hands of 

e brave, Ke, G. Ganimanpt.” 

The Dictator has issued decrees granting national rewards to the 
mother and sisters of the late Agesilao Milano, who attempted to assassi- 
nate the King of Naples, to several patriots, and to the family of Pisa- 
carne. The following decree is also characteristie— 

Art. 1. All the archiepiscopal and episeopal funds are declared national 

property, 
anon 2. Every bishop and archbishop shall be paid by the State a suit- 
of e emolument, which shall not exceed the sum of 2000 ducats. The balance 
. the ecclesiastical funds shall be spent in providing for the decorous pro- 
vision of the lower clergy,” Ke. 
18 Was countersigned, not by the Ministry, tut by Bertani. ‘nother 
touches on a very ticklish question— 
fo The ministers of the religion of the State, or those of the tolerated 
ponies age in the exercise of their ministry, ronounce in public a discourse 
all at the institutions or the laws of the State, or who commit any acts 
ace ted to awaken the contempt or the dissatisfaction of the people against 
Same, or who, by the refusal of their offices, disturb the public con- 
tence or the peace of families, are to be punished with imprisonment from 
ree months to two years, 

If the crime be committed in writing, instruction, or by any docnment 

datever read in public, the punishment shall be imprisonment from 
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Disturbance and anarchy, which would soon break up, would be the 
The | 
t national movement, breaking from the path which it has hitherto 
followed with marvellous regularity, would leap to extreme dangers, as well | 
to the lately enfranchised provinces as to those which have been for more 


authority granted to it by the law, will always be scanty and weak, unless | 
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| three months to three year 


“The generous Sovereign who is hailed by the whole of Italy as the | 
mover and leader of the national resurrection has special duties towards the 
The work of emancipation began in his name; round his 


| overwhelming forces. 
universal suffrage, and that whatever determination is come to on the | 


| manding at easy range an 


| obtained eternal pea 


reasons to follow that system so long as the Marches and Umbria parted the | 
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ill be imposed up to 





s, and in all cases, a fine sh. 
500 ducats. 

“Tf, in the cases described above, there be provocation to disobedience to 
the State, the punishment shall be three years’ imprisonment, and a fine of 
not less than 500 ducats. Any obstacles cast in the way of the publica- 
tion or execution of provisions relative to the religion of the State or of the 
tolerated forms shall be punished, according to the circumstances, with im- 
prisonment, which may be extended to six months, or with a tine not ex- 
ceeding 500 duc ats.”’ 

The military position has somewhat altered. The detached corps sent 
by Garibaldi to occupy Piedimonte and Capazzo have been driven out by 
The garrisons are said to have shown great 
courage in defending these places, and to have lost many men, the 
Neapolitans and peasants slaying the wounded. Hence the King’s troops 
were masters of the whole line of the Volturno. Garibaldi had 
strenghtened his position by constructing and arming batteries com- 
important ford over the Volturno above 
Capua, and by intrench isclf strongly in Santa Maria. Ile was 
rapidly getting up artillery, of which he stood in great need, The 
Neapolitan troops have fought well in all their recent encounters. 

The Pope has not left Rome, and does not seem inclined to go. He has 
addressed an allocution to the Secret Consistory of Cardinals, and Cardi- 
nal Antonelli has conferred with the French Ambassador. 

A telegram from Marseilles gives what purports to bea summary of the 
allocution delivered by the Pope in the Consistory of Cardinals, held on 
the 28th of September— 

** His Holiness said he detested and deplored the conduct of Piedmont, 
and her guilty invasion of the Papal States. He spoke with emotion of the 
brave soldiers who died in his defenee, and had the firm hope that they had 
ce and blessedness. Ile reproved and condemned in 













every way the de ible and sacrilegious attacks of the King and the Go- 
vernment of Piedmont. He declared their acts to be null and of no effect, 
He protested, and would not cease to protest, in order t > maintain entire the 
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y the Roman Church, The Pope further said that the 
tance against criminal invasion was still to be de- 


civil power enjoyed | 


support of foreign : 





sired, and recalled reiterated declarations made by one of the most 
powerful princes of Europe. His Holiness thus continued—* Whilst, hows 
ever, we have for a long time been expecting such a result, we are most 


painfully affected in seeing the authors and abettors of this invasion advance 
as fur as the walls of our capital, as thouch they had the assurance that no 
one would oppose them. In presence of such a peri! position we see 
ourselves forced, even against our will, to the sad necessity of occupying our- 


selves with the measures to be taken for the protection of our dignity.” The 
and above all its detestabl ] tom 
ype to examine seriously what great and innu- 
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Pope then deplored the disastrous and pernicious policy of non-intervention, 
ile application to the Roman question. He called 
upon all the princes of Eur 








merable evils are comprised in the detestable event which he deplored, and 
said that if such an odious violation of international law were not entirely 
nullified, there would no longer be left any foree and security to any legiti- 
mM t * All Sovercigns,’ his Holiness said, ‘ should be convinced that 
their cause is intimately bound up with ours. In coming to our aid they 
will provide equally for the preservation of their rights.’ His Holine 

} concluded by saying that he had no doubt that the Catholic princes and 





peoples would come to the assistance of the Father of the Faithful, who is 
attacked by the paryacidal arms of a degenerate son.” 

The only provinces still under the Papal Government are Civite 
Vecchia, Frosinone, and Velletri. Iti aid that th ap il Government 


rainst the Sardinians, 


The Pied 


smontese 





has given up the idea of defending the two latter « 
should they pass through them to procced to Naples. 
are gradually occupying the whole country. 

There has been some fighting at Messina. The citadel bo: 
town and the troops exchanged shots. The consuls and the iins of 
an English and French man-of-war stopped the bombardment. The 
cause of this outbreak is supposed to be some misconception respecting 
the value of the King’s successes on the Volturno. 

The following termination of an article, by M. Mazzini, entitled 
“ Neither Apostates nor Rebels,” and published in the « at Naples, 
expounds his views— 

** We claim the liberty of saying, not that ‘a Republic is the best form of 

government, but that we, 25,000,000 of Italians, ought to be m in our 
own country; that we can be so if we all wish it; that our liberty is there 
ou the point of our bayonets and in the firm resolution of our s« that it 
is not in the counsels and acts of France and Chanceries. To make it de- 
pendant upon a whim of Louis Napoleon or any other man is to prostitute 
it, to risk losing it again, and to declare ourselves unworthy of it. 
“We claim the liberty of saying, that between the programme of Cavour 
and that of Garibaldi we prefer the latter; that without Rome and Venice 
there is no Italy; that, excepting the war of 1859, provoked by Austria, and 
maintained, at the price of Nice and Savoy, by the arms of the Emperor of 
the French, excepting the invasion of the Roman provinces, provoked by 
us, by a necessity which we created, no initiative of Italian emancipation 
belongs to the programme of Cavour; that Rome and Venice will remain 
slaves of the stranger if the insurrection and war of the Volunteers does not 
restore them to freedom. 

** We claim the liberty of saying that, a free and united country will not 
be formed by annexing this or that province to Piedmont, but by amalga- 
mating Piedmont and all the provinces of Italy, and Italy with Rome, 
which is its centre and heart; that the immediate annexation of the con- 
quered provinces that have acquired liberty, by placing them under the 
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ters 


| programme of Cavour, and taking them away from Garibaldi, stops the 


movement, takes away the strength of the country from the hands of him 
who wishes to employ them well, to place them in the hands of a man who 
wishes to condemn them to inaction, and for a time to suppress the domi- 
nating patriotic idea, 

*“* We claim this, and nothing else. Refute, but do not calumniate. Do 
not always sillily or wickedly repeat that we work for a Republic, when, 
for two years, we have never spoken of a Republic. Do not obstinately 
judge us without reading us. Do not repeat, blind servants of any Minis- 
terial Gazette, affirmations a hundred times denied by faets. Do not excite 
against us, by perfidious falsehoods, the passions of a people who owe to us, 
in a great measure, what they feel and what they have achieved by unity. 
Falsehood is the base weapon of vile cowardice. Belief without investiga- 
tion is the wont of idiots,” 

It is stated that ‘the political excitement in Venice is very great, and 
the inhabitants of the city appear to be ripe for mischief. They scoff at 
the troops and the German residents, and insult the Government when- 
ever they think they can do so with impunity. During the night of the 
2ist, the Imperial arms were pulled down from a public office, and so 
abominably bedaubed that they were untouchable. Many Frenchmen 
have recently arrived at Venice, and on the 21st one of them, an engincer, 
was arrested while making a sketch of a fort. It is whispered that very 
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important discoverics have recently been made by the Imperial authori- 
ties in Venetia. The whole affair is kept very secret, but it is believed 
that the Government has in its hands proofs that there has long been a 
direct and constant correspondence between the Garibaldians, Venetians, 
and Hungarians. Several persons have recently been arrested at Gorice 
and Udine, and sent to fortresses in the interior of the empire.” 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The Prince of Wales, after laying the foundation stone of a monument 
to the gallant Brock, and staying some days to contemplate the falls of 
Niagara, embarked for Detroit, where he arrived on the 20th of Septem- 

er— 

“‘ When the steamer reached American waters, Mayor Bahl, on behalf of 
the city of Detroit, welcomed Baron Renfrew to the United States, Ar- 
ranged in the river and covering a space of nearly a mile in length was a 
large fleet of river and lake vessels, beautifully rigged with variegated 
lamps, and decorated with banners and emblems inscribed with words of 
greeting. As the royal steamer passed through the fieet, each vessel sent forth a 
perfect shower of rockets and fireworks, and the warehouses fronting the river 
weresplendidly illuminated. Fireworks were also let off from the docks, and the 
whole river was one complete flame of light, making one of the grandest dis- 
plays ever witnessed. The royal party landed at the foot of Woodward 
Avenue, wherein, and in the adjoining streets, 30,000 people were as- 
sembled. An escort for the royal party, composed of the firemen of the city, 
bearing torches, and most of the city military, was intended, but the crowd 
was so great it was found impossible for the procession to form, After some 
delay, and the greatest confusion, the Prince was taken away in a close car- 
riage, and driven to the Russell House unrecognized, His suite followed, 
escorted by tiremen. .... On the 21st, the Prince started for Chicago. 
Just before 10 o'clock a. m. he made his appearance, with two of his suite, 
also Mayor Bahl, the whole party intending to take a drive through the 
city before proceeding to the cars. A magnificent open barouche, drawn 
by four splendid white horses, had been provided. The party seated them- 
selves in the barouche, when the immense crowd gathered around and 
blocked up the avenues so thickly as to make it next to impossible for his 
Royal Highness to proceed, Cheer after cheer was given for the Prince, 
and the wildest enthusiasm prevailed. The carriage was followed by im- 
mense crowds on foot, many hanging to the wheels, while streets and side 
walks on the route were literally ‘blocked with people, who intercepted the 
royal party at every turn. After driving through a few of the principal 
streets, the royal party proceeded to the depot, and took their departure for 
Chicago, amid the firing of a royal salute and other hearty demonstrations.” 

It was understood that ‘‘ Baron Renfrew” would be received at the 
University of Cambridge, Massachusetts, with no ostentatious cay. 
The students will have an opportunity of paying their respects personally 
to the royal visitor in one of the halls belonging to the university. The 
other demonstration will be exclusively of a private character. 

Great preparations were being made in Boston to welcome the Prince 
in that city. The programme includes a grand ball at the Academy of 
Music anda banquet at the Revere House. 

The Prince at Niagara,—'* There are three notable ways of seeing the 
Falls which are always shown to such visitors as have the courage to attempt 
them. ‘The first is under the hollow cliff on the Canadian side, where a 
winding staircase in a wooden tower, leaning against the face of the rock, 
leads down to the level of the water. From this point, out of reach of the 
fall of waters, though dreadfully accessible to their spray, a scrambling 
narrow ridge of loose stone leads down. Clad in a waterproof suit like 
the dress of a diver, you venture out upon this path. You need all your 
coolness and vigilance here, as the clouds of water keep eddying out from 
the cataract on your left almost dense enough to drown a man, and quite 
thick enough to blind him. One false step, and all the world cou/d not 
prolong your life a single instant. As you advance upon the path and 
dimly see the little stony track before you, the stoutest heart beats quicker. 
High over head a cave-like mass of black granite projects in a rough 
arch for more than fifty feet, and beneath this a vista opens up which 
might pass for the entrance to the pitof Acheron. Yet a little further 
and the pe meets you in a suffocating mass, till, half drowned with the 
water and stunned with the roar, you gasp for breath as the cold strikes 
a chill through your frame, and drives you to seek a moment’s shelter with 
your fuce nap ay against the wet rocks ere you dare it farther. A 
minute or two for breath and you press on again, shielding your eyes from 
the water and looking down cautiously upon the smooth slippy path, now 
and then turning sharp round to avoid the whirlpools of spray which dash 
and eddy up in fierce clouds as though they meant to tear you from the cliff. 
At the end of the path you pause, and during the brief intervals between the 
drowning showers, you try to survey the scene, You are some forty or tifty 
yards under the edge of the great Horseshoe Falls, and in the thiek and 
misty twilight can see the huge curtain of water falling from the cliff 200 
feet above you like a sheet of rough ground glass, and shooting into streams 
and columns, as it falls lower and lower down on to the pointed rocks before 
you, which steam and seeth and send the great mass hissing off as though 
they were red hot. It is a tremendous and an awful sight, neither beautiful 
nor picturesque, but without its equal in the wide world for grand and 
solemn majesty and power. Yet truly speaking its terrors sink away to 
nothing in comparison with the view disclosed as you turn and look straight 
ahead beneath the Falls. Some yards before you, though only dimly seen, 
stands a tall solitary strip of rock—thin, sharp, and even as the edge of a 
knife, and round the base of which no human foot has ever trodden, Let 
those who visit Niagara, and dare this utmost passage, “press close to its 
edge, and wait for a chance to look beyond. Now and then with a hoarse 
roar, heard even above the din of waters, the clouds of spray are hurled up- 
wards like a steam explosion, and you can see dimly into the green darkness 
beyond, almost beneath, where the great Fall comes over like a deluge, and 
where for one brief instant as the misty curtain lifts, you half descry where 
something like a cavern yawns, blacker and gloomier than all. It is only 
for an instant that such glimpses may be had, and one may wait a chance 
for hours ere it will please Niagara to afford even such a scanty gaze into the 
mysteries which these dreadful waters have hidden from all eternity. 

“ Another way of seeing them close is to go up in the little steamer the 
Maid of the Mist to the foot of the cataract itself, and the third is to master 
the details of the American Falls by creeping behind them to visit the Cave 
of the Winds. The Prince has done all these feats even to the last, which 
necessitates rather a long immersion in spray and water, and requires cour- 
age of no ordinary kind to undertake it at all. 

‘* His first view of the cataracts was on Friday night last, when he saw 
them as no man had ever seen them before, and as they will probably never 
be seen again—he saw the falls of Niagara illuminated. At the first idea, it 
seems about as feasible to light up the Atlantic as these great outpourings of 
Lake Erie, and Mr. Blackwell, when he started the idea, was looked on as 
well meaning and all that, but chimerical, to use the mildest term. Mr. 
Blackwell, however, persevered, and had eome 200 Bengal lights made of 
the largest size which it was possible to manufacture. About twenty of 


a 
these were placed in a row under the cliffs, beneath Clifton House and 
facing the American Fall ; twenty more were placed under Table Rock. and 
twenty more behind the sheet of water itself, the entrance to which from 
the Canadian side I have already described. At ten o’clock at night, the 
were all lit, and their effect was something grand, magical, and brilliant be, 
yond all power of words to pourtray. In an instant, the whole mass of 
water, glowing as if incandescent in the intense light, seemed turned to 
molten silver. From behind the Fall the light shone with such vivid bri]- 
liancy that the waters immediately before it looked like a sheet of crystal 
glass, a cascade of diamonds, every head and stream in which leapt and 
ee and spread the glare over the whole scene, like a river of lighted 
phosphorus, he boiling rapids underneath dimly reflected back the vivid 
gleamas from a mirror, lighting up the trees and rocks and all the wild torn 
chasm through which the rapids pour, and showing out the old gray ruins o 
Table Rock like a huge dilapidated tour. The smoke, too, rose in thick 
dense masses, spreading upwards over the cataracts in a luminous cloud that 
it seemed as if the Niagara was in a blaze from base tosummit. But all the 
grandeur and beauty seemed as nothing to the effect produced when the 
lights were changed from white to red. Niagara seemed turned to blood in 
colour, but so bright, so lurid in its deep effulgence, that a river of seething, 
roaring, hellish fire, seemed to have taken the place in an instant of these 
cold, stern, eternal Falls. None could look upon this scene, the huge, fiery, 
blood-red mass, dark-looking and clotted in the centre, without a feeling of 
awe. You could not speak, so sublime were its terrors, nor move your gaze 
from the blazing caldron underneath the Falls, where the river seemed in its 
frothy red foam like boiling blood. 

“ lis Royal Highness walked quietly out on Table Rock and saw the 
whole of this grand scene to the best advantage, and afterwards walked 
quietly round past the Clifton to his own house, quite unknown to the 
crowd. Jenkins will, of course, favour the American world with fresh 
and thrilling anecdotes of the Prince on this occasion. All that I know of 
his Royal Highness is that he lives very privately ; that, like all gentlemen 
of education and refinement, he has been greatly impressed by these tre- 
mendous cataracts, and passes each day in viewing them from fresh points 
of interest. 

** On Saturday, his Royal Highness saw M. Blondin execute his most ter- 
riffic feat—that of crossing the Rapids on his tight-rope with a man on his 
back. To leave the study of these eternal cataracts to witness the feats of 
any rope-dancer, however skilful, is very much like shutting your Prayer 
Book to go and witness a pantomime. evertheless, among the Americans 
Blondin is a great favourite, many of whom actually carry their admiration 
of his feats so far as to say that unless you see ‘ Blondin walk’ you don’t 
see Niagara. Without being too analytical in my search after motives, I 
verily believe that at least one-half of the crowds that go to see Blondin 
go there in the firm expectation that as he must fall off and be lost some 
day or other, they may have the good fortune to be there when he does so 
miss, and witness the whole catastrophe from the best point of view. One 
thing, however, is certain that if you do go to see Blondin, when he once 
begins his feats you can no more take your eyes off him, unless you shut 
them from a very sickness of terror, till he is safe back again on land. 
The place where his rope is stretched is about a quarter of a mile below 
the Suspension Bridge, over the lower Rapids, and about two below the 
Falls. Tro do Blondin justice, his skill is so great that he would as soon 
stretch his rope along the edge of the Fulls themselves as not, but at this 
place there is no point on either side to which he could secure it. All 
the waters of Niagara, however, could not make his fate more certain 
and , me than it would be if he fell from the place where his rope is 
now fixed, 

‘“* It is stretched between two of the steepest cliffs over the Rapids, about 
230 feet from where the waters boil and roar and plunge on in massive 
waves at the rate of some twenty miles an hour. To see him venture out 
on this thin cord, and turn summersaults in the centre, standing on his 
head, or settling down holding by his hands, revolve backwards over the 
rope like a Catherine wheel, is bad enough for nervous people; but on Sa- 
turday, after keeping every one’s hair on end for twenty minutes thus, he 
proposed to carry a man across on his back. The mere physical exertion of 
carrying a man a distance of half a mile is no slight feat, but when that 
half mile has to be traversed on a tight rope higher than the Monument, 
from a sea of boiling rapids underneath, where one false movement, the 
tremor of a single nerve, a moment’s gust of wind, would hurry both to an 
instant and dreadful death, the attempt is so full of sickening terror that 
not many can bring themselves to witness it, and those who do remain cold, 
trembling, and silent, till the dreadful venture is safely po. Blondin 
took the matter coolly enough, and, though his Royal Highness was urgent 
with him not to attempt it, he replicd that there was far less danger in the 
feat than appeared to lookers-on, and that as he had everywhere announced 
his intention of performing it, before relinquishing his attempts for the 
season, he felt bound to goon. He accordingly divested himself of his In- 
dian chief's head-dress and beadwork coat, and put two strong straps 
crosswise over his broad muscular shoulders, each strap fitted with a flat iron 
hook, to rest on his hips, for there his adventurous companion was to 
rest his legs. Mr. Caleourt was the man to be carried, and this person, In 
addition to his own coolness and confidence in Blondin, has himself a sufti- 
cient knowledge of the rope to enable him to stand on it alone whenever 
Blondin himself wanted rest. All the preparations were soon made. 
Blondin stood steadily on the rope, and Calcourt, grasping him round the 
neck, gently and slowly hoisted first one leg into the hook and then the 
other, and then, allowing his limbs to swing as relaxed as possible, 
| the attempt commenced. Of course, with a r - nearly half-a-mile long, 





no power can draw it straight. It, therefore, slopes rapidly down at both 
sides from the edges of the cliffs in which it is secured. This made the 
attempt look doubly fearful, for it seemed impossible, as Blondin went 
down the steep incline of cord with slow, cautious, trembling feet, 
with body carefully thrown back to keep his balance, that he could 
avoid slipping and being dashed to fragments on the rocks which were 
far down beneath. At last, however, he passed it softly, and in about five 
minutes gained the centre of the rope and_ stopped, while Calcourt 
gently raising his legs from the hooks, slid off and stood upon the rope, while 
Blondin rested. Getting up on his back again was an awful business. 
Twice Calcourt missed raising his legs to the hooks, and Blondin oscillated 
considerably under the efforts made on his back. At last, however, his 
daring companion was seated and the task resumed, and after three more 
such intervals of rest the other side was safely gained. The whole passage 
occupied a quarter of an hour. Blondin then performed the equally = 
gerous task of returning along the rope on stilts about three feet high, a0 
this he did quickly and with apparent ease. His Royal Highness then went 
up, as I have said, to the foot of the Falls in the Maid of the Mist. er 
any one imagine three sides of Lincoln’s Inn fields, formed of rocks 170 fee 
high, and a body of water fifty times as great as that of the Thames at Lon- 
don Bridge, rushing over them each minute, and then they will have some 
idea of what these falls are when the little steamer gets into the hollow 

uare of water just before she is forced back by the tremendous rush from 
them down the stream again.” — Times Correspondent. 
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a Che Court. 


Queen VICTORIA is still in Germany. Lord John Russell, in a despatch 
to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, has reported on the royal tour up to the 


26th— 
“ Coburg, Sept. 26. 

« Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Princess Alice, 
embarked at Gravesend, in the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, on Satur- 
day, the 22d instant, at half-past five P: m., and arrived here at five p. m. 
yesterday. His Majesty the King of the Belgians came on board the royal 

ht at Antwerp, at half-past seven a. m., on Monday, the 24th, and ac- 
companied the Queen as far as Verviers. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Prussia joined the Queen at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and accompanied her Majesty as far as Duren. 

“Her Majesty slept that night at Frankfort, and travelled on to Coburg 

esterday. Her Majesty was received by the Duke and Duchess of Coburg 
and Gotha, and had the satisfaction of finding the Prince and Princess Fre- 
derick William of Prussia waiting her arrival. 

“ Wherever the train stopped immense crowds were assembleJ, who took 
every opportunity to demonstrate their sincere respect for the Queen. 

“ Notwithstanding the length of the journey, her Majesty remains in per- 
fect health. 

“ The festivities which had been prepared at Coburg, by order of the Duke 
of Coburg, have been rece che mete in consequence of the lamented decease 
of the late Duchess Dowager of Coburg. 

“Her Majesty intends to remain at Coburg for the present.” 

The Queen and Prince Consort, the Prince and Princess Frederick 
William, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg attended a special service after 
the funeral of the Dowager Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, the Prince Con- 
sort’s mother, on the day after her Majesty's arrival. 

As the Prince Consort was returning from a shooting excursion on 
Monday, his horses ran away, and jumping out of the carriage, he was 
slightly hurt; but on Wednesday he was able to go out, and resume his 
usual pursuits. 

Count Mensdorff had arrived with the congratulations of the Emperor 
ofAustria. He dined with the Royal family. 

It is stated that the Princess Alice is or is about to be betrothed to 
Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt. 


Che Metropolis. 

Mr. William Cubitt, M.P. was duly elected, by a Common Ifall, held 
on Saturday, to be Lord Mayor of London during the ensuing year, 

The Court of Common Council, at a mecting on Thursday, adopted a 
motion, instructing a Committee to consider the provisions of the Metro- 
politen Gas Act, and to report forthwith in what manner and to what 
extent they affect the interests of the gas consumers of this City. In 
moving this motion, Mr. Abraham said — 

“The bill was originaliy, no doubt, brought forward by the gas consumers, 
but the result of the alterations introduced into it through the influence of 
the great gas companies is, that it is now a measure giving a complete mo- 
nopoly to those companies, instead of protecting the consumers; and none 
have more cause of complaint against the Act than the gas consumers of the 
city of London, because, prior to the passing of the Act, they were ina 
better position than any other section of the metropolis. There were four 
great companies in the City who had their mains in every street, and there 
was a fair competition ; and if there was any ground of complaint, it was 
easy to obtain a remedy by application to a magistrate. By the new Act, 
however, whatever ground there might be of complaint, the party aggrieved 
could only apply to the Secretary of State; and ifthe complaint should turn 
out well haxiek, what was the remedy? No penalty was inflicted, but the 
gas company was merely to be called on to remedy the complaint,” 


The Thames Police Magistrate has sentenced Thomas Rowe, a dock 

rter, to three weeks’ imprisonment, for creating a disturbance and brawl- 
ing in the church of St. George’s-in-the-East. The prisoner was greatly 
astonished. The conviction has taken place under the recent statute. 

Emma Padfield, the young woman accused of killing her child at Homer- 
ton, has been examined before Mr. Knox, and remanded. Our readers re- 
amember the painful story. Very little that is new was obtained, but that 
little is of painful interest. The girl had mentioned the name of one Bryant 
8 the father of the child. Frederick Bryant, residing at 6, Holloway 
Place, Islington, said,—“I am eighteen years of age, and live with my 
sparents,am clerk in a merchant's office. I know the prisoner. She was 
fervant at my father’s house. I never undertook to take charge of a child 
or her, nor, so far as I know, did my futher or mother.”’ 

Mr. Shorter—* Did you ever promise her marriage ?’’ 
tainly not.”’ 

Mr. Lewis—“ You are not obliged to answer that question.” 

Mr. Shorter—‘ Are you married ?”” Witness—* No.” 

Mr. Vann—“ Are you the father ef the prisoner’s child >” 

Mr. Lewis—“ You cannot ask such a question.” 

After some remarks from the Magistrates, the question was withdrawn, 
and Mr. Shorter observed—“ I hold in my hand, Sir, a certificate of register 
of the birth of Augustus Frederick Bryant on the 27th of June, 1860; it is 
furnished by Mr. Jeffreys, one of the registrars of Hackney district ; but, of 
course, I cannot ask witness anything about it.’’ 

Another witness, Elizabeth Miller, residing at Shepherd’s Bush, who 
frequently saw the accused at her place in Notting Hill, told a touching 
story. She saw the girl on the Saturday before her arrest. She was “‘ low- 
spirited and cried continually.” ‘She told me that she knew a young wo- 
man who had had a child between two or three months’ old, that the young 
woman, had a situation to go to, that she (the young woman) had kept the 
child as long as she cou'd, and then took it toa field and gave it poicon— 
that she took it home at night and put it down a closet.”” Witness con- 
Unued—*T asked the prisoner what sort of closet the young woman had 

ut it in that the body did not stop it up, and she replied, ‘ In the garden,’ 

¢ also said that the young woman’s name wes ‘Emma Padfield.’ I did 
not then know that that was the prisoner’s name. She added, ‘ There is 
something in my box that reminds me of that child.’ ”’ 


Witness—“ Cer- 





Provincial. 

Mr. Pigott, one of the Members for Reading, has accepted the post of 
Governor of the Isle of Man, and has consequently ceased to be Member 
for Reading. The appointment was unsolicited, and failing health and 
other circumstances induced Mr. Pigott to accept it. He attended a 
meeting of his late constituents at Reading on Monday. Resolutions 
Were passed regretting the termination of a connexion of fourteen years, 
Satisfactory on both sides, and expressing the confidence of the Liberals 





in Mr. Sergeant Pigott, brother of the late Member, and a candidate for 
the seat he has vacated. 

A vacancy in the representation of Dartmouth has been cansed by the 
death of Mr. Dunn, Member for that town. He died on his passage 
down the Red Sea, while on his way to Australia. Formerly a Member 
of the Legislative Council of Tasmania, a merchant and shipowner in 
London, Mr. Dunn was elected for Dartmouth, in 1859, as a supporter 
of Lord Derby's Government. 


Mr. Digby Seymour, Member for Southampton, visited his con- 
stituents on Tuesday, and made a speech in the midst of great uproar 
and much fighting. One part only concerns the general public. It is 
Mr. Seymour’s version of the story that he and others had been seduced 
by Derby promises to support the Derby Government— 

* A gentleman in the meeting charged him with breaking a promise that 
he would not give a factious vote against the Derby Government. In 
answer to this Mr. Seymour stated that a Member of I’arliament called upon 
him, stating that he was in communication with Lord Derby's Government, 
and produced a document containing certain promises of that Government, 
one of which was the reduction of the borough franchise to a 6/. rental, and 
asked him to agree not to try to upset that Government, assuring him that 
the Derby Government were prepared to carry out the terms of the docu- 


ment. Written promises had been obtained from Mr. Roebuck, Member for 
Sheffield, Mr. Miller, Member for Leith, Mr. Schneider, late Member for 
Norwich, and an honourable boronet, another Member of the House, whose 


name was not heard. When Mr, Seymour, spoke in the House against 
turning out Lord Derby, unless a liberal reform measure could be obtained 
from the Whigs, he did it under the conviction of the authenticity of the 
document in question, But he was informed afterwards that it was repu- 
diated on the part of the Derby Government, and_ believing that the latter 
had committed a breach of faith by so doing, and having received an as- 
surance from Lord John Russell that his lordship was in favour of a 6/, 
rental franchise, Mr. Seymour voted against Lord Derby.” 


Lord Wodehouse, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, made 
a specch of considerable interest at the annual dinner of the North Wal- 
sham Agricultural Society on Wednesday. Among others things, he 
said— 


**T ventured some time since to say in this room that I thought it was 
very desirable that we should be close friends with our 7 rful neighbours 
in France, but that it was not for the interests of this country that there 
should be an exclusive alliance with France. I have always thought that 
the true policy of this country was not to have such exclusive alliances, and 
I am confident that such a policy when adopted by the Government has been 
approved by the people. You may have an alliance of an exclusive kind, 
such aswe had with the French Government and the French people for a 

That was a perfeetly intelligible al- 


articular purpose—the Crimean war, 
eon and it was natural that it should be exclusive ; 
ended we returned to the old state of things. We wish our: 
good as possible with France, that in every matter in w! 
in common we should unite in common; but at the same 
that we should have friendships and alliances with allt 
Europe and the world. Iam not one of those who feel great alarm at the 
present situation of Europe. I think, looking at what is past, and the great 
dangers through which we have gone, that although we cannot venture to 
foretel what may take place, we may have good hope that peace and tran- 
quillity may be maintained. I say so because I think that the great Go- 
vernments of Europe—and I hope I may also say, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, speaking, of course, in no party sense—have shown great prudence, 
anda great desire to prevent the flames which are now raging in ltaly from 
extending to the rest of Europe.” 





ut when the war 








The twenty-seventh anniversary dinner of the Royal § 


hamslhire Agric ultural Association, he ld at Salthill ou We uncsduy, 
brought out Mr. Disracli in the character of a country gentlemar 
agricultural tastes. or the most part, his speech dealt with local 
but, as usual, the orator contrived to give them a wider appli 
praise of Bucks is nothing new, but, as a repor the county 


uth Bucking- 
l again 
i with 





ul top 8 
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and as a 
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Miu 
ation, 
tont 
specimen of Mr. Disraeli in this vein, part of his oration may be quot 
*¢ Layman, as it were, in such matters though Iam, I cannot shut my 






eyes to what is passing around us, I cannot help arriving at general con- 
clusions, and my general conclusion is that the agriculture in this county, 
and especially in South Bucks, has, during the last quarter of a century, 


made very considerable progress. We can show, in the extreme South, fields 


treated in a very masterly manner, and which have gained, even from great 
critics not interested in this locality, the tribute of the highest admiration, 
1 believe such crops are gathered in this district as could only be gathered by 


considerable capital and great vigilance, industry, and skill. We may appeal 
to these facts with pride. With regard to our hill farms in that other great 
district of South Bucks where I myself live, I can speak with some conti- 





dence, I say it is impossible for the stranger who comes into our county for 
the first time, and goes through the Chiltern farms, to gather even a faint 
impression of their rapid progress. You find excellent crops, and not only 
flocks, but numerous flocks, where they were not long ago unknown. You 


also see a greater number of new cottages for the working classes, which, I 
believe, can hardly be equalled in any other part of Englanc, and in a portion of 
the country where the hovel was once the normal residence of the poor, a 
thatched cottage is now the exec ption instead of being t! . then, I 
say, South Bucks has no reason to fear any competition, and it may take a 
very proud place in that agricultural race which, I believe, will every year 
become more rapid, as every year the position of the active cultivator of the 
soil will become more important. The English farmer has a great future, 
and I for one wish to sce him equal to it. I have full confidence that he 
will be so, but the question is one the importance of which cannot be exag- 
gerated. It may be said that it is impossible to have a variety of local agri- 
cultural associations throughout the county, together with those exhibi- 
tions of skill and production to which I have adverted. I confess there is a 
good deal in that objection, As far as the locality is cone 





rned, nothing 


can be more complete in their operation than these socictics with respeet to 
the elevation of the condition of the labourer. No central association ean 
do that ; it requires local knowledge and local feeling. Therefore, 1 think 
you can’t have too many local societies with the distinct and avowed object 
of the South Bucks Association. But you have to consider whether you 
could not combine with them some means by which al! these local sovicties 
should hold communication with a central body, by which on at 

day in the year the whole of the enterprise and skill of this county could 
be brought together, so that we may know what is the general; ress of 
Buckinghamshire, whether we are up to the mark, why ther there is 
that readiness either to adopt new inventions for the improvement of 
the soil or to create those inventions ourselves, which is highly desirable, 
and whether all those various divisions of labour for which this 
county is eminent, cannot produce those specimens and make 


that show which may at once maintain its reputation, and stimulate its 
skill and enterprise to new developments. I do not sec why some federal 
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constitution,—if I may use the phrase,—may not be devised for these so- 
cieties, by which the dairyman of the extreme North, the grazier of our 
rich vale, our stock farmer in the hills, and these who produce the admi- 
rable erops in the fields about us, may not meet together, compare notes, 
implements, machinery, and stock, thereby becoming acquainted with each 
other's different degrees of industry and skill. By some such means, a more 
general sympathy might be engendered in respect to the great occupation 
ofall of us than lidly believe now exists. Gentlemen, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that the importance of 
extent of its population; otherw: hat would England be in com; 
with tle empire of China? There are countics in Englund much more e3 
tensive and more populous than this, but fewer to which she is so much in- 
debted on many aceounts, Nobody in this room can forget that the British 
constitution was devised in the ¢ 
uphold but increase that reputation. The carcer now open to a great agri- 
cultural county is no mean one. ‘To feed every year, and to feed better, a 
and thriving communi ours, Which takes the Jead in human 
5, and iss rand higher in the opinion not only of 
Europe but of the New Worl five, and it will demand the 
utmost exertion of your intelligence and the applicat 

which an active s¢ is placing at your disposal. And Jet me impress 
upon you again { yt by the amount of ils population, but by its 
intellige it, that the importance of a county is to be esti- 
mated.” 
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The Volunteers of the three Ridings of Yorkshire, mustering 5000 
strong, assembled yesterday week on Knavesmire, and were reviewed by 












$i wxge Wetherall in the presence of some 50,000 persons, inclu 

the Clite of the great county. General Wetherall said that the division 
was one of the finest bodies of men that he had ever seen. He had seen 

few ficld days where the troops had behaved better. These battalions 

wei of men partl the agricultural and manufacturi 

distr sad la considerable disad 3, 

to the state of the grow > deserved great credit for th 

ciency. He cou avourable report of what hi seen, 
I re in 





Te hoped they w e encouraged, and he would have ple: 


meeting them again. 
In the evening, there was a grand dinner in the Guildhall, at which 


the Archbishop and others were present and took part. Earl de Grey 
g the move- 





. 1: 
Ol Mak 





and Ripon spoke very empha 
ment permancni— 


hallo. 
I believe its ¢i 


ty on tue neces 





ct has been a valuable—a most valuable—a most impor- 


tant guaranice to the peace of the world. It is, therefore, all the more ne- 
cessary that it shoul norder that it may not be said by the other 
nations of Europe, ‘Oh, yes, it is all very fine, under excitement, to raise 
this great army of 150,000 men, but when that excitement has passed over, 
it will melt away like snow before the sun.’ Remember! our bj 
now is to give permanence to the thing. Vu 

permanence depends more than upon anything ] 
matter of cconomy, for if the movement is to be unnecessarily expensive it 
cannot be permanent. The Government has done much to forward, so far 
as it could, this movement, but it is the very essence of this movement 
that if should be ve tary--that it should not be expensive to the country 
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and tie people at lar If it were, it would change its nature. would 
no longer have these claims upen our admiration and respect which it now 
¢ ls, and therefore, whether Government is able to do more than what 
i it still, in the main, rests, in a financial respect, upon 

Ives. (Loud cheers.) The first thing, then, we must 
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d s. 2 
inteers. Gentiemen, I trust you will excuse me for 
having touched upon this portion of the question—beeause, however, proud 
we may be of the sight we have witness lay, and those other sights 
which have been witnessed in other parts e country, from tt great 
and glorious spectacle which was witnessed in liyde Park—the first 
of this serics of reviews—every true-hearted glishman must feel 
that of necessity this Volunteer force must be made a permanent addi- 
, 


tion to the military strength of this great country.’ 





There has been a id rifle match a 
wizes. The sk luring the five days excec 
bledon. The Manchester Guardic ; 
Indeed, we are assured that the ¢ 

we heard many expressions of regr 
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The following communication was published in the Carmarthen Jour- 
nal of the 7th of September— 

“ AsI firmly believe the prin ij les of our Chur h which I have embraced 
to be in strict accordance with the Word ef God, I therefore take great in- 
terest in the church situated in the parish of Llanddeinol, and feel it a duty 
incumbent upon me to do all I can for its suecess, Having been placed by 
Divine Providence here as a landowner, I feel the responsibili f my situa- 
tion, and have come to the conclusion of making that use of the pi 
intrusted to my care which I deem consistent with the religion of 01 
Saviour, by conscientious! ing those persons to be 
can and will support « from principle and con 
impressed with these considerations, I feel myself morally b 
fore you two alternatives, and u are at liberty to choose 
namely, either to attend our Church services with’ fi 


support its principles, or otherwise, if your con: 
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ences will not allow you 
to comply with my request, you must quit the farm which you hold of m 
because my conscience also forbids me to allow you to make use of the ad- 
vantages which you derive from your connexion with my property as a 
tenant to the support of those principles which are at variance and hostile 
to those of your landlady. Far be it from me to make the attempt of forcing 
or compelling any of my tenants to become Church people, and far be it 
from them also to be so inconsistent with themselves as to expect they shall 
continue to be my tenants unless they are church-going persons, because, 
by so acting, I should consider myself doing nothing else than patronizing 
and encouraging what is quite contrary to my own views. I trust, also, 














ommunity depends upon the | 


iiltern hills. 1 would have you not only | 


ion of all the resources | 





—is | 





“a a 
that, as far as religion is concerned, you will be generous enough to all 
me that liberty of conscience in the use of what I can claim to be my 4 
which you yourself take in the use of the same, and thus we shall be a 
ally progressing towards keeping that golden rule of justiee—* Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to om do you even so to them.’ I haye thus 
thought it proper so far to explain myself, that you may know the Datur 
of the ground upon which it is my intention to proceed, and may see the 
fairness of the course of conduct which I mean to adopt. . 

“* Mary Monice, Carrog.” 

The Road murder has again become the subject of magisterial investiga 
tion. The form of the charge is the examination of Elizabeth Gough the 
late nurserymaid in Mr, Kent’s family. On Monday, the Magistrates : 
sembled at Trowbridge ; Sir John Awdry, the chairman of the Wilts Ses- 
sions, presiding. ‘The evidence presented was that collected by Mr. Slack of 
Bath, under the instructions of the Magistrates; the Attorney-General is 
the prosecutor. But the evidence adds little to the information alread 
sed by the public; the only peculiarity about it being its presenta. 

: is to ground the charge against the nurse. The little murlered ho 
slept with the nurse and another child of two —_ old, in a seen 
on the ground floor; a passage divided the bedroom of Mr, and 
Mrs Kent, which was on the same floor. Before the little boy went to bed, 


an aperient pill was administered to him, which, the doctor said, would 
operate in six hou 

























; and, by aid of this fact, the prosecution was able to 
fix nearly the very hour of the murder at one or two in the morning, bes 
cause the body, when found, disclosed that the pill had not operated, My 















Kent self saw to the fastenings of the house, his usual custom at nicht 
The drawing-room hed three windows looking out upon the lawn, secured 





by shutters, faste od by a bar and an ordinary hasp. During the night, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kent heard nothing to excite suspicion, but in the morning the 
nurse came to Mrs. Kent’s room, tapped, and asked if Saville was there 
Receiving a reply in the negative, she told her mistress he was not in his cot; 
a search ensued, fruitlessly, so far as the house was concerned, but success. 
fully outside, as the body of the boy was found in a cesspool. His throat 

cut as almost to sever the head from the body, by cutting from left 









ud astab four or five inches in depth was also found, 3 





i arently 
inflicted after death. ‘The drawing-room window and door were found e 
have been opened, but without any viclence, and only to the extent of six 
inches, which negatived the suggestion that any person had gone out with 
the body alive or dead. The suggestion by the prosecution was, 
that the prisoner was at least one of the pores, if there were 
two, by whom the murder was committed. But the only fact 
proved ugainst her was the finding of a piece of flannel ‘under. 
neath the body of the boy which was found to correspond with the texture 
of a flannel petticoat worn by her. The inquiry was continued on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, by the examination of a long list of wit- 
nesses. On Thursday, Mr. Ribton addressed the magistrates on behalf of the 
prisoner, 

Mr. Kent in his evidence says—‘* I believe I was the last person down 
stairs on the hight of the murder. It was my invariable custom to go round 
the house to see that «all the doors and windows were fastened. Upon this 
occasion, I examined all the windows and doors, and found them fastened, 
There are three windows in the drawing-rceom, with heavy sash-windows, 
and shutters fastened by a broad bar running across. The shutters fold 
into a box in two or three leaves, and the windows themselves are fastened 
by a catch in the centre. I went into the drawing-room about half-past 
eleven at night, and found all the shutters properly secured. On leaving 
the room, I locked and bolted the door, but left the key in it. I then went 
up stairs to bed, and soon fell asleep. I did not wake during the night, but 
slept very heavily. I awoke about a quarter past seven. Mrs, Kent came 
into my bedroom after me, and remained with me all night; when I awoke, 
it was in consequence of the nurse knocking at the door. 1 learnt from her 
that the deceased was missing, and I got up, and ultimately proceeded to 
Trowbridge in search of the police. Before I returned, I saw Mr. Peacock, 
who said, ‘I am sorry to tell you that there is very bad news; the little 
boy has been found murdered.’ When I got home, I went round the house, 
in the endeavour to ascertain whether the premises had been entered. .... 
On the Saturday night, I had two policemen in the house, who had been 
sent there by Mr. Foley, the superintendent of the Trowbridge police. They 
arrived at about eleven o'clock at night, and were not let into the house until 
I had heard that all the inmates had gone up stairs. . . . I took the police 
into the kitchen. One left at half-past two, and I let the other out at five 
in the morning. I was principally in the library, but 1 went out of the 
house on several oceasions.” : 

Being asked by the prosecution why he went out, Mr. Ribton objected to 

he question unless it was put for the purpose of inculpating Mr. Kent hime 

sclf. The Bench ruled the question to be admissible, and the examination 
coutinued—**I went out for the purpose of seeing if the lights were out. 
The officers were at the time in the kitchen, and had the meaus of leaving 
One door was bolted, but they could have got out by a door 
in the corner, which leads into the backyard, which was bolted on the in- 
side. Iam not sure whether I locked the passage door. If I didnot, they 
could have got into it by a third door, which was bolted on the inside, 
About half-past two, I went to the kitchen, and was told by the p liceman 
that he had knocked. I believe I told them I intended to bolt them in. 
They heard me do so, because the bolt makes considerable noise. _After 
bolting them in, I went into the library. They remai the kitehen 
fe:m eleven o'clock until half-past two. I did not go i . bul remainee 
in the library. I do not know what the police were doi; 2 












































it if they chose. 











the kitchen. 
I gave them ‘bread and cheese and beer. I believe all the inmates of 
house were in bed except myself. When I went outside, I did not see any 
At half-past two, one of the policemen went away, and the othe: 
Pk. I remained in the library all 

again. 








person. 
remained in the kitehen until five o’e 
the time, but previously to going there I bolted the kitchen door . 
did not tell him that I was going to bolt it, and whether he knew that = 
bolted it or not I cannot say. . . . . I made inquiries of the servants, wit 

the exception of the nursemaid; Mrs. Kent spoke to her herself, and I be- 
lieve she told how the things were left. I have never asked any questions 





of her. She remained a month in my service after the murder.” | _— 
Mr. Ribton—“ Did you never chink it right to interrogate the gir! yo 
ves 0 

seil 


ae * iy 
Witness—“ I may have asked a few questions, and I believe I did. She 
told me how the bed was left. I cannot positively swear that I questione® 
the girl. I communicated with Mr. Rodway, the attorney, on the Satur- 
day, and asked him to watch the evidence at the inquest on my behelt es 
report was made that my son William had committed the murder, and Leo 
sidered it necessary to instruct a solicitor.” : 

Mrs. Kent confirms her husband's testimony as to the closing an 
ing of the house : her narrative of the loss of the child is interesting. atly 
was very restless, and lay awake for some time. I also w oke freque A 
during the night. I did not hear the children cry in the nursery oy 
night. Early in the morning, when it was quite daylight, I heard a ‘ 
which sounded as if the drawing-room shutters were being opence. that 
not call my husband’s attention to it, as he was asleep. I cannot ny Be 
was alarmed. I heard the noise, and concluded that it might have 


and fasten- 
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——~ © wes es 


Cres ewe wo 


om 
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ts. I didnot hear the dog bark in the course of the night. 


servan 


med to bark at strangers. 
—_ knocking at the door previously. 


any 


any ordinary knocking at the door. 
to the door and knocked. b 
I answered, ‘ What! neither of them awake, nurse > 
She said, as well as I can remem- 
I replied, ‘ Certainly not.’ 
went into the 
ft the chair against his crib, 
I sent her to the child’s sister to look for him. 
at what time she had missed him, and she replied at five 
I told her she ought to have come to me at once, and asked 
She said she did not come because she thought I 
had heard him ery, and had fetched him, I replied, ‘ How dare you say so? 
The child was nearly four years of age, and 
He was brought to me by the nurse on the previous 
I then told her she must put him down as 
I had never during the time tl 


dren were awake? 


as astonished at her asking for two. | 
Ah Saville, is he not with you? 
said, ‘He is not in the nursery, then, ma’am.’ 
nursery, and I believe I asked her if she had l« 


ber, ‘Master 


nd she said she h 
i asked her 
’clock. 
“ why she did n 


you know I could not do it.’ 
was a very heavy boy. 


day, who asked me 
I could not carry 


employment gone i 





search of the child 


found the drawing- 


risen from the bed 


\ 


everywhere. 


been taken with the child. 


; him. 


open, and went to Trowbrid 
- were in a state of bewik 
Before my husband left, I was aware that the blanket had 
The nurse told me so. 
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r boy had been found murdered. The nurse dress 
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“The window was 
wide enough to e 


unfastened the shutters and windows from the outside. At that 
time, I did not observe any foot-marks; I did not mention th 
circumstance to my fellow servant, because I did not know whether 
some person in the house might not have opened it. I had never 


found it open before, but I did not know whether som« 
might not have gone into the room and have 
I pointed out to the police the exact p 


fastened it. 


the window and shutters,’ 

The cross-examin: 
tails as to the drawing-room and window—"I did 1 
“1% 
It was after the child was missed that I h 





room at all myself. 

rt. 

ving found the 
but 1 cannot say 
when I saw the 
ofit. I heard her 
room that day. 


to see if the shutter 


that morning. Cox and I tried. We found that it 
easily. I did not step out of the window. Cox did rea 
side, and while there she put the window and shutt 

. = . 


they were found without 
did not tell her we had done it. 
did so this morning. 


asked me to do it ; 
toanyone. We 
think it worth whi 
make the experim« 





be done by any one from the ide. When I gay 
magistrates, I had not then tried it. Cox was ex 
trates; I was not present. I was lately examined bx 


Kent’s house. I di 
only tried it this m« 


n assistant nurse, Emily 
’ , . j .- 
o'clock, and secing the 


ing—“I went abou 


before any alarm was 


several times in the 





to me about the chi! ng gon 

Miss Constance Kent explained, in the « } 
of the night-dress—“‘ He was a merry good-tem; 
I was accustomed to play with him. “I had played wi 
appeared to be fond of me, and I was fond of him. ! 
tween that of my two sisturs. I went to bed at half- 
bed at once. My ter came to my room to 
nearly asleep ther, and am quite sure that I next 
six. I did not wake up in the course of the night, ar 
nothing. I got up at half-past six. I soon after | 
missing. On the Friday night, I slept in a night-dress. 


the Sunday or Monday night previous. I was accustome: 
and usually changed it on Sunday 


bed. 


night: dress a week 
I got up on Satur 


housemaid usually make my bed. 


sister, Mory Ann. 
staid up, and I slept 


turday night, I sl ptin the same dr 
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& door might open it without noise perhaps, but not a stranger. 
a creaking noise, as if it were out of order. 
and told her that she must undress herself, 
to the nurse, ‘ Well, nurse, 
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an you give any account of it 
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he generally went in there of a morning.’ She said, ‘ This is done through 
j ; the little boy goes into his mamma’s room, and tells everything.’ 
si ‘No one would murder the child for doing such a thing as that.’ 
She said, ‘ I really cannot tell.’ I then examined the other inmates of the 
house. I examined the night-dresses of the young ladies; among the rest 
that of Miss Constance. 1 found nothing on it to lead to the discovery of 
| the murder. I then went down into the kitchen. The nurse came in while 
I was there several times. The night-dress of Miss Constance which I exa- 
| mined appeared to have been worn a week. I did not observe any difference 
| in the amount of wear between hers and the other you lics’. WhenI 
said, ‘ This is a shocking thing, and the whole house is res ble for it,’ 
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on the 14th of August, and on the evening of that day, Mary Bateson, an 
old woman living near, who occasionally washed for Miss Adamson, 
gave her a little brandy and water, and toast and water. These 
had been previously prepared by others. Miss Adamson died during the 
night. Mr. Nunnelly, a surgeon of great experience, is of opinion that if 
death to « place by poison it must have been administered in small doses. 
But Miss Adamson was labouring under disease—gastric fever and diphtheria ; 
and the point of suspicion against the Stringers is the production of a so- 
called will, bequeathing property to Emma Stringer, not signed by Miss 
Adamson, but attested as signed by her by Mrs. Bateson, who was asked to 
affix her mark without having the document explained to her. 

The Wakefield Magistrates have investigated the case, and have com- 
mitted the accused for trial. 

SCOTLAND.” 

The members of the Social Science Association dined together in the 
City Hall yesterday week. Besides Lord Brougham, ‘Sir John Paking- 
ton, the Lord Advocate, Sir David Brewster and other English notables, 
M. Garnier Pagés, M. Desmarets, and other foreigners, were present. 
Lord Brougham, as chairman of the banquet, made five or six speeches, 
Among other speakers were Colonel Alison, the Lord Advocate, Sir John 
Pakington, Sir James K. Shuttleworth, Lord Neaves, Principal Barclay, 
Mr. Walter Buchanan, and Judge Marvin of New York. The speeches 
were full of personal compliments and much praise of social science. Sir 
John Pakington said, speaking of the success of the Association— 

** Never has that success been more remarkable than during this week in 
the great city of Glasgow—a week of which weare now joining in the crowning 
scene, in a shape which proves that at least one social science is thoroughly 
understood in Glasgow. (Loud applause.) If I wanted a proof of the 
general interest which this Association has excited, and more particularly 
among that class of society whose welfare is most our object, I would ap- 
peal to the magnificent gathering of the working classes which we saw in 
this room on Wednesday night ; a scene the more striking and the more 
impressive from the knowledge we felt that, crowded as this room was, there 
were thousands of others who were kept away solely from the impossibility 
of finding space for them here.” 

Lord Brougham spoke on the same topic and matters personal grow- 
ing out of it— 

** The great and important topic upon which he dilated is the great, grand 
success, greatly above any that has attended the important National Asso- 
ciation of which I have the honour to be president—not the founder cer- 
tainly. Mr. Hastings is the founder. I codperated with him, and came 
into it as soon as it was proposed; but in him it originated, and he, as you 
well know, performs to this hour the important and difficult and laborious 
office of our general seeretary. (Cheers.) But well might my right honour- 
able friend say that on no former occasion had our congress been attended 
with greater success than here at Glasgow. I will goa step further, and 
say that at no former Congress had we anything equal to the success which 
has attended us at Glasgow. In every respect, in all points of view, with all 
classes, from the humblest to the highest, we have been received, we have 
been welcomed with a cordiality which can only be accounted for—and that 
is a most comfortable conclusion—by the deep, lasting interest felt in social 
science, (Cheers.) I may add that certainly the reception which I per- 
sonally received in all parts of this, the great capital—for capital I call it— 
and from all classes, has been such as 1 never could have expected, never 
could have dreamed of receiving. I have canvassed in all directions, in the 
most populous districts under the most varied circumstances, of the great 
county of York, which I represented for a short time ; I have canvassed in 
smaller counties, of an agricultural character alone; but in ali those 
canvasses I never have been received, even where I was what was called most 
——-o all of them put together I never have had the reception which 

have met with in Glasgow, and even in the suburb of Paisley, this morn- 
ing. Now, as my right honourable friend says as to his toast, that it di- 
vides itself into two parts, so I may say that this reception, this popularity 
of mine in these districts also divides itself into two branches. One part— 
nine parts in ten of the whole—belongs to the Social Science Congress. 
(Applause and cries of ** No, no !"’) It isa demonstration in my person, 
ng the president, as the leading member, it is a demonstration which can- 
not be rebutted of the strength of feeling, of the deep feeling, of the lasting 
fccling which pervades universally in favour of the Social Science Congress. 
With respect to the other trifling part, however gratifying to me personally, 
I account for it by the consideration that I am regarded, not as the advo- 
eate of a party, not as having any factious propensities—as having, if I 
ever had any, outlived them, (Checrs.) I have had many much dearer, 
many much worthier objects; but still, ‘if I ever was tainted with party 

- wom and party hedinen, I have outlived these prejudices and these 
eelings, and for many long years past I have been at the service of the 
people, of the great part of the people, the advocate of principles which I 
ave always maintained, even in the worst times of party. (Loud cheers.) 
If any one who is a slave of party, be lie in oflice or out of office, be he an 
expectant of office, be he one who has held office, or one who 
is devoted to party, as some people are very sickly, and slavishly devoted to 
party—who has had any hope of office or any wish of oflice—if any of 
these different descriptions of party men, with a view to party, had been 
present at any of these great demonstrations which we have witnessed with- 
in the last three days among all ranks of the people, from the demon- 
stration of last Monday to the demonstration to which Sir John Pakington 
referred on last Wednesday night—they would have seen—and so they 
would have seen today in the great AP wee | of Paisley, in the reception whieh 
I met with—a complete demonstration that the rcign of party in its bad 
senge, that the reign of faction as compared with the reign of principle, was 
now at anend. (Enthusiastic cheering.) Iwas very glad that my right 
honourable friend referred to the wonderful meeting on last Wednesday 
night. He was not more astonished than I was or more gratified than 
was with that meeting. Three thousand and some odd hundreds were 
chosen out—for my right honourable friend is aware that there were about 
30,000 applications, and we could only take a tithe of them—I don’t say 
tithe out of any disrespect to the Chureh—(Laughter and cheers)—for 
was always as agreeable to pay tithes as to receive them—when I say tithes 
I ought to say teinds. (Lawyhter.) Teind is your mode of saying tithes, 
though it don’t quite follow, us my friend the Lord-Advocate said, the same 
rule, (Laughter.) But that tithe of the working classes—that magnificent 
assembly of between three and four thousand, some said it was even up- 
wards of 4000—I never in my life saw anywhere among any rank of the 
people, a more well conducted, candid, fair, apparently intelligent, well-be- 

aved, and, as to the subject of the meeting, discreet ‘and judicious assem- 
bly, composed of any rank of my fellow-countrymen, This, therefore, is 
one of the greatest gratifications which we of the Social Science Congress 
have had during the whole of our meeting.” (Cheers.) 

Lord Brougham having proposed the distinguished foreigners present, 
M. Desmarets said he had the honour, upon the present occasion, of re- 
presenting the French, Russians, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards. He 
expressed thanks for the hospitality the foreigners had received during 





their sojourn in Glasgow, and he hoped with Lord Brougham thar enn 
nal peace would reign between the two sister lande—Frence and Brite 
He was happy that in past times the soldiers and sailors of the two 
countries had fought side by side, and they were again upon the same 
side in China, so as to extend the benefits of civilization, which were not 
—s. understood by their countrymen of the world—the Chinege 
nation. He complimented the people of this country on their gallant 
Army and Navy and gallant Volunteers, and added that, in having taken 
part in the Social Science Congress proceedings, he was a volunteer him. 
self—a volunteer in the gallant army of peace. (Cheers.) He expressed 
his satisfaction at seeing ladies taking part in the business of the various 
sections, and concluded by expressing the deep debt of gratitude he oweg 
to his venerable and learned friend, Lord Brougham. 

Judge Marven, of New York, having been loudly called for, also roge 
amid loud cheers to acknowledge the toast, and in doing so said there 
were now 2,000,000 of persons living in the United States that were 
born in Great Britain and Ireland. They, on the other side of the At. 
lantic, were immensely interested in the education of the poorer classes of 
Great Britain, that when they emigrated to the United States, thoy might 
bring along with them sound principles of religion and of morality, ang 
thereby their gaols might be relieved. In the United States, there was 
room for 300,000,000 of a population, and they had only 50,000,000—go 
that they had room for all the surplus population of this country, beggars 
and all, (Laughter and cheers.) , 

Towards the close of the evening, the Reverend Dr. Norman M‘Leod 
said, ‘* Before we part with the venerable old man who presides over 
this meeting, I propose that we give him three hearty cheers.” 

Lord Brougham answered— 

“ Instead of that I will do a much better thing ; I will tell you a story, 
(Cheers.) It is in illustration of the position which I took upon myself 
when returning thanks for the ladies. 1 was sitting one day in my room, 
and in came two learned judges, one of them neither more nor less than g 
late Lord Chief Justice of England, and the other one of the puisne judges, 
They saw two volumes lying on the table. The Lord Chief Justice said, 
‘What is that?’ Isaid, * These are the two volumes I have just pub- 
lished.’ The one said, ‘ They have not sent them to me,’ and the other 
said, ‘ They have not sent them to me.’ I said, ‘ No; these are works 
for respectable old ladies, and you do not wish them, I suppose.’ * What 
do you mean,’ said they; ‘ what do you take us for? We may not be 
old ladies, but we are old women.’ (Cheers and laughter.) At all events, 
the result was that they carried off the books with them.” 

The freedom of the city of Paisley was conferred on Lord Brougham 
yesterday week. 

Mr. Grant Duff met his constituents at Elgin on Tuesday, and de- 
livered a sensible speech on the session and contemporasy events abroad. 
One or two passages are of general interest. Speaking of the French 
treaty he said— 

“* It ismost surprising that those who look upon the commercial treaty 
as a blunder and a misfortune should think that the late session was wasted; 
but I cannot understand language of this sort in the mouths of those whe 
believe it to be a great blessing to us all. From the first, I have been 
strongly in its favour. I was in Paris when it was announced, and wit- 
nessed the profound irritation which it caused amongst the French protee- 
tionists. I was much gratified by receiving, a month or two ago, a note 
from an English gentleman, not at first a partisan of the measure, with 
whom I had discussed it at the beginning of the session, and who since has 
had the very best official opportunity of knowing exactly what was passing 
in France, He assured me that everything had turned out infinitely better 
than he had expected, and that the details of the treaty were being arranged 
with great fairness by the French authorities. Mr. Duff spoke in favour of 
a free Italy. He looks upon a free Russia as the natural ally of England. 
Ife characterized Austrian concessions as ‘too late.” Speakiug of 
Parliamentary reform, he said—** No one can, however, have watched with 
attention the course of the discussion on the Reform Bill without observing 
that the Act of 1832 has, at least, insured this—that public opinion isso 
well represented by the present Parliament, that a Reform Bill is quite cer- 
tain to be passed as soon as a considerable majority, I do not say of the con- 
stituency, but of the liberal party in the constituency, is heartily in ite fa- 
your. The worst feature in the reform movement up to this time is that it 
has been rather a Parliamentary than a popular movement. ‘There is but 
one way in which the Reform Bill ean be made a good one. Do you, each 
one of you, form your own judgment as to what it ought tobe. Thisis 
preéminently a question in’ which a wise legislator will follow, not lead, 
public opinion, A cry has been got up in connexion with this subject by 
the Quarterly Review, and other anti-Liberal organs, that there is a Conser- 
vative reaction in the country. I think this is a mere delusion. The 
people are puzzled about the method of reform, but as to having given up 
the wish for reform, that is quite another affair. To talk cf reactions 
in the politics of this island is, I would fain hope, an anachronism.” (4p- 
plause.) 





IRELAND. . 
. The death of Thomas Murphy, one of the victims of the Orange fight near 
Lurgan, in July, has caused another Coroner’s Jury to be summoned, aa 
has led to santee verdict. The evidence showed what is notorious—that 
Orange and other party displays lead to much crime and frequent bloodshed. 
The Jury, after recording the fact that Murphy died of wounds inflicted at 
Derrymacash, on the 12th of July, by some person or persons unknown, Ge 
clare that ‘the peace of the country would be much promoted by the dis- 
continuance of party displays of every kind.”’ 


Foreign aud Calouial. 


Ffraurt.—The return of the Emperor as been followed by a pretty 
decisive mark of his interest in Italian affairs, The Monitewr of Monday 
contained the following announcement— 

‘** The Emperor has decided that a division of infantry, two sq - 
cavalry, and a battery of artillery shall immediately embark at Marseilles 
and proceed to reinforee the corps of occupation at Rome. The Sardinian 
Government is informed that the instructions of General Goyon authorize 
him to extend his action as far as the military conditions to which n° 
naturally subordinate may permit him. It ean only belong to the Grea! 
Powers met in Congress to pronounce some day on the questions that are 
raised in Italy by events; but till then the Government of the Emperor wi 
continue to fulfil, conformably to the mission which he has imposed on him 
self, the duties which his sympathies for the Holy Father and the presence 
of our flag in the capital of Catholicity impose upon him.” —- ot 

A telegram from Paris states that the reply of the French Governm : 
to the Duke de Cadore, who was deputed to ascertain the real weer oo 
of France in reference to the protection of the Holy See, contained 
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cerurance that nobody deplored more than the Emperor the course taken 
by Sardinia. Under actual circumstances, however, the employment of 
force instead of diminishing would but aggravate the evil, by plunging 
Italy into a struggle from which a general war might arise. The reply 
also stated that, in order to afford an efficacious protection to the Holy 
See, the French army in the Papal States would be increased to 24,000 
pane whose mission would be to make the patrimony of St. Peter 
respected ; this patrimony, properly so called, comprising a population 
of 420,000 souls, and including Rome, _Civita Vecchia, and Viterbo, 
Marshal Vaillant, the defender of Rome in 1849, will, in case of need, 
5 the command-in-chief of the army of occupation should the 


ume , ° : ° 
patrimony of St. Peter be threatened either by Garibaldi or Piedmont. 
It is stated that M. Thouvenel tendered his resignation to the Em- 


ror while at Ajaccio, insisting that a more efficacious protection should 
be granted to the Pope. Since the return of the Emperor and the reply 
given to the Duke de Cadore, M. Thouvenel has withdrawn his resigna- 

n. 
wThat the spirit of the French Ultramontanes is as vehement as ever 
appears from the following circular which the Bishop of Poictiers has 
addressed to the parish priests of his diocese— 

Monsieur le Curé—The present is a solemn moment; it will occupy an 
important place in the annals of the Church, and in the records of the 
world, It 1s consequently the hour for prayer—for much prayer—for inces- 
sant prayer—for prayer with more fervour and piety than ever. The page 
of the sacred writings which the festival of this day caused us to read this 
morning—the battle of Michael and his hosts against Lucifer and his re- 
bellious legions—is the history of the struggle which is now taking place. 
The final solution is not doubtful. The victory will remain with God and 
the Church. ‘The triumph of sacrilegious men will be momentary. Brave 
men have fallen. Let us not grieve for them. They fought for truth, for 
iystice, for the Church, for Jesus Christ—they are in Heaven. Well, if 
their own blood had not entirely washed out all their imperfections, the 
blood of Jesus Christ, which is about to flow for them in the hands of the 
priests, will quickly complete the puritication of their souls, and open 
for them the gates of eternal glory. As for human glory, they have 
heaped it round their names as others heap round theirs the scorn 
and execration of all ages. Honour to these immortal victims of a 
cause which will perish only with the world! Others are wounded, are 
captives. Let us congratulate and proclaim happy the mothers who gave 
birth to these young heroes. The first accounts announce, in particular, 
that the intrepid volunteers who quitted this country have covered them- 
selves with honour as they fell pierced all over with wounds. Through the 
protection of the Virgin Mary, whom the entire city invoked for them during 
the memorable triduum which preceded the Nativity, and thanks, likewise, 
to the intercession of our powerful patroness, St. Radegonde, whose tomb 
is daily crowded by so many prayers, we feel this consolation—that none of 
the numerous soldiers whom we have blessed, and who permit us to call 
them our children, appear to me to have fallen in this first deed of arms. 
In fine, others are still fighting. They defend against the cohorts of the 
revolution and of hell the last rampart of the Pontitical Royalty—the last 
human guarantee of the dignity and of the independence of all Christian 
consciences—the last honour of European monarchies. Let our prayers, 
our wishes, our sighs, at every hour of the day and night, ascend towards 
the throne of God in heaven, and towards the tabernacles of Jesus Christ on 
earth! Let us hope, then—let us hope against all hope. That which is 
impossible to men is possible to God.” 

he Minister of Finance has, at the suggestion of the Minister of War, 
decided that foreigners who wish to compete at the national rifle shoot- 
ing at Vincennes may import into France each his own rifle and two 
pounds weight of gunpowder on the following conditions :—The arms and 
gunpowder are to be declared at their arrival in France, and will be ad- 
mitted free of duty, the rifle with an obligation to reéxport it within two 
months, and the gunpowder on the condition of justifying its legitimate 
use to be made by a certificate, delivered by the directing committee of 
the rifle practice, stating that the importer assisted at the rifle match. 
No interest seems to be produced among the people by these shooting 
matches. Not only British riflemen are invited to compete but toxopho- 
lites and pigeon shooters! 

The Moniteur reports the presentation of four horses, sent as a present 
to the Emperor Napoleon by his Imperial brother the Emperor of Russia. 
The animals were attended during their journey from Russia by Gencral 
Count Schouvaloff, who, it appear, is ‘Grand Master of Police at St. 
Petersburg,” and his brother Count Paul, “both of them Aides-de-Camp 
of the Czar.” 


Sustria—On Saturday the members of the Reichsrath were dis- 
missed for the present. The Emperor did not go to them, but sum- 
moned them to his palace, and there said— 

“Thave heard with satisfaction the repeated expressions of your love for 
the Fatherland, and of your loyalty as subjects. I confidently expect that 
my resolutions respecting your views will, when promulgated, meet with 
ready concurrence, and that my good intentions will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. I also expect that the inauguration of popular institutions will ob- 
tain your energetic support.” 

The last sitting had taken place on the 27th, and the report of pro- 
ceedings is full of interest. The subject under discussion was the con- 
stitution of the empire—should there be a representation of the interests 
of the whole monarchy, the demand of the minority, or should each pro- 
me t back its local institutions. The debate is thus described. 

M. Maager (Transylvania) remarked that he had spoken much and 
freely, because he was a burgher, and “one of the few representatives 
in the Reichsrath of the third estate.” 

_ Hardly had the’ words quoted been spoken when Count Szechen 
interrupted M. Maager, and violently protested against the use of the 
expression ‘‘ representative of an estate.” The Hungarian noble was so 
warmly seconded by his fellows in the Reichsrath that M. Maager, 

Ming it useless to continue his speech, resumed his scat without giving 
any reply to his talented but over-loud assailant. 

aron Von Gehringer (Reichsrath for =. who was long at the head 
of the civil administration in Hungary, spoke at some length in defence 
of the programme of the minority, but what he said appeared to please 
neither party. ‘ 

_ Count Andrassy first spoke in the very highest terms of the institu- 
ons of Hungary, his native country, and then, flying off at a tangent, 
Teferred to a speech made by the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, in 
Which his Eminence said that the Government would require * much 
money and many troops.” The Hungarian noble observed, that if Go- 
vernment could manage to acquire the confidence of its subjects much 
Money and many men might be spared, and in confirmation of what he 








said ke reminded the Assembly that the late Emperor Francis I. sought 
and found protection (Schutz) in Hungary in 1805, although the country 
was entirely destitute of troops. When Count Andrassy had concluded 
his speech, the Archbishop explained that he meant to say Austria would 
require money and men against a foreign foe, and not against any enemy 
at home. 

Count Barkoezy (Hungary) made one of his usual “ slashing” speeches, 
After severely criticizing the present organization of the empire, he 
roundly declared that the Ministries for Ecclesiastical Affairs, for Justin, 
and for the Interior were three useless ‘ central machines.” The plain- 
spoken noble told Count L. Thun that his law for the Protestants had 
done a great deal of mischief in Hungary, and then informed Count 
Nadasdy that his new civil laws were mere abortions. 

On hearing this, the Minister of Justice waxed very wrath, and, hastily 
rising, he told his brother noble that when he received the orders of the 
Emperor to appear in the Reichsrath, ‘he expected he should have to 
go into the company of polished men, and not of persons who would 
make rude attacks on him.” Barkoczy rose to reply, but as he began to 
speak of Count Nadasdy’s “ancient historical name,” the Archduke- 
President requested him to resume his seat, which he did with much 
apparent sclf-satisfaction. Nadasdy is considered a turncoat by his 
fellow-countrymen, and they therefore never allow an opportunity of 
annoying him to escape them. 

Counts Goluchowski and Thun subsequently defended themselves 
against the attacks which had been made on them by Barkoczy, but the 
latter was not allowed to continue the wordy war. 

M. Von Mailath made a brilliant speech in support of the Clam- 
Szechen programme, and concluded by earnestly recommending to the 
Government to proceed to the work of reform without the least delay. 
“ A heavy storm is rising on the political horizon,” said the Hungarian 
nobleman. “ Indeed, it would appear as if the Peace of Villafranca 
were a last respite granted to Government, in order that it may be able 
to prepare for the great crisis. The time granted is nearly at an end. 
May the last moments be taken advantage of!” 

Counts Apponyi and Hartig had a warm discussion on the merits of 
the two programmes, and when it was at an end Dr, Hein (the reporter 
for the minority) said a few words, the sense of which was that the 
reception given to the programme of the majority proved “ that the 
centrifugal power was exceedingly great in Austria.” 

After Counts Szechen and Clam had spoken at some length, the two 
programmes were put to the vote, and the result was a follows—Gene- 
rals Count Degenfeld and Baron Sokesevich, being absent, but fifty-six, 
instead of fifty-eight members of the Council voted. Thirty-four gen- 
tlemen accepted the programme of the majority, and sixteen that of the 
minority of the committee. The voters for the former were,—the 
Counts Almassy, Andrassy, Apponyi, and Auersperg, Prince V. Auers- 
perg, the Counts Barkoezy and Clam, Prince Colleredo, Count Haller, 
M. von Jakabb, Count St. Jullien, Bishop Koritzmitsch, M. von Krain- 
ski, Prince Francis Liechtenstein, M. von Mailath, the Counts Mereandin, 
Nostitz, and Pace, Baron Petrino, Prince Salm, Baron Salvotti, Prince 
Schwarzenberg, M. von Staroieijski, the Counts Stockau and Borelli, 
Bishop Strossmayer, Count Szechen, MM. von Szigyenyi, Toperezer, 
and von Vraniezany, the Counts L, Wolkenstein (the Tyrol), G. Wol- 
kenstein (Standing Reichsrath), and Mocenigo, and Baron Zigno. The 
voters for the latter were,—Dr. Eder, Barons Erggelet, Gehringer, 
Haimberger, Dr. Hein, Baron Herbert, Baron Lichtenfels, Bishop Mas- 
chierevitsch, M. von Mayer, Baron Reyer, Messrs, Schoeller, Strasser, 
Trenkler, and Wohlwend; Messrs. Maager and Mocsonyi also accepted 
the programme of the minority, but conditionally. The Archdukes 
William and Leopold, the Archbishop of Vienna, Count Hartig, Dr. 
Polanski (Gallicia), and Bishop Schaguna (‘Transylvania), rejectod both 
programmes, 

After having thanked the Reichsrath, in the name of the Emperor, for 
its *‘ self-devotion and activity,” the Archduke-President stated that his 
Majesty had been pleased to direct him “ to prorogue the enlargedCouncil 
ofthe Empire.” The Assembly thereupon displayed its loyalty by raising 
a loud cry of * Long live the Emperor !” 

M. Maager has had an interview with the Emperor, and has been 
thanked for his moral courage. 

A letter from Vienna gives some very striking items of intelligence— 

** Recruits are no longer raised for the Papal Government in this coun- 
try, but Baron Bach not long ago made a communication to that Govern- 
ment which may lead to a new misunderstanding between Sardinia and 
this country. The Ambassador stated that his most gracious master, 
the Emperor, hc»ed the Austrian volunteers would do honour to the army 
in which the greater part of them had received their military education. 
flis Majesty trusted that they would be victorious if they should be attacked 
by the revolutionary bands. ‘ But, should the Papal troops be worsted, 
which God forefend, the Emperor will not withdraw his protection from 
such of his subjects as have faithfully discharged their duties to his Holi- 
ness. On the contrary, his Majesty will take the volunteer battalions, in 
their present formation, into his service, and allow the officers to retain their 
present rank.’ The communication made by Baron Bach to Cardinal Anto- 
nelli would hardly have become known here had not the Vo/Asbote, an Ultra- 
montane organ, published it. Troops, artillery, ammunition, and supplies of 
all kinds are continually sent to the South, so that it is evident this Govern- 
ment considers the danger of war imminent. Several regiments of the line 
are under marching orders for Venetia, and among others ‘ Belgien,’ 
‘ Kinsky,’ ‘ Hessen,’ ‘ Benedek,’ and ‘Stainer.’ The regiment ‘* Benedek,’ 
which was in garrison at Radstadt during ten years, is passing through 
the Tyrol on its way to Venetia. The Austrian regiment at Mayence is to 
go to Verona, and the officers are said to have received an intimation that 
they will not be allowed to take their wives and children with them, The 
Austrians are making great efforts to complete the fortifications at Verona, 
The system of detached forts was introduced there some years ago, but the 
plans were on such a vast scale that a long time must elapse before the pro- 
jected works can be completed. On the 24th, the Ban of Croatia, who is a 
member of the Reichsrath, was summoned to the presence of the Emperor 
and ordered to return to his post without delay. There was a report that 
Garibaldi was about to make a descent on some part of the coast, and it pro- 
bably led to the order to extinguish the lamps in the lighthouses. Due 
notice of the measure was given to all the consuls, and we learn from Venice 
that the British Consul in that city immediately sent a telegram to the autho- 
rities at Malta.” 

The latest information from Vienna continues to speak of the warlike 
preparations of the Austrian Government. ‘The conscription in Hungary 
is resisted by the flight of the conscripts. The national fecling in Hun- 
gary displays itself every day. 
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Hungary-—The Austrian Government is taking ‘preventive mea- 
sures” in Hungary. Numerous arrests have taken place on account of 
the dissemination of revolutionary proclamations. 

It is stated that, should not the former constitution of Hungary be re- 
stored by the Emperor, a refusal to pay the taxes will be organized 
throughout the kingdom. : 

The military classes of 1840-39-38-37-36, comprising young men of 
the age of sixteen years, have been called to service. The levy will ter- 
minate on the 3lst December next. 


Spain.—aA telegram from Berlin reports that the Spanish Govern- 
ment has addressed to the different Powers a note supporting the protest 
issued by the King of Naples when retiring to Gaeta. The Spanish note 
recites that, by the Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance of 1718, the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies had been ceded by Austria to the Spanish 
Bourbons. This cession was afterwards confirmed by the Treaty of 
Vienna. The article 114 of the Final Act of Vienna having, under the 
guarantee of Europe, again sanctioned these stipulations, the Spanish 
Government considers it its duty to maintain, in the most formal manner, 
the rights of a member of the august family of Spain, and to raise 
every opposition against the flagrant violation of solemn arrangements. 

The Spanish Minister at Berlin has remitted this note to Baron von 
Schleinitz, and the fact is known ; hence the telegram from Bertin. 

@urkey.—Ali Pasha has formally denied having stated to the Austrian 
Chargé d’Affaires that he had proofs of Sir enry Bulwer having con- 


spired against the Sultan, a story which he declared to be utterly absurd | 


and untrue. 

The Grand Vizier has been suddenly recalled by the Sultan. THe was 
to arrive in Constantinople on the 29th of September. Another Minister 
has been sent to complete his mission. In Syria, Fuad Pasha and the 
French general are to act in concert against the Druses. 

This report coming from Constantinople egrees with the tenor of let- 
ters received at Trieste from Beyrout— 

“ Trieste, October 1.—According to advices received here, the commander- 
in-chief of the French troops at Beyrout has declared to Fuad Pasha that he 
had received orders from Paris to place himself at his disposal, and to act 
according to the instructions agreed upon on the 10th of September at Con- 
stantinople between the Porte and the foreign representatives. These in- 
structions state that the European Commission of Inquiry could not claim 
any legislative or executive powers, the same being exclusively reserved to 
the Extraordinary Commissioner of the Sultan.” 

Direct from Beyrout we hear that Fuad Pasha had summoned the 
Druse chiefs to come in and justify themselves. Many refused to obey, 








but some had gone in, notably Sheik Syad Bey Djonblat, of Moktura. | 


The Druse sheiks were all to be tricd by the extraordinary Commission 
sitting at Beyrout, and before which Kurschid Pacha is arraigned. Two 


brigades of ‘Turkish troops were to move into Lebanon; the one under | 


Ishmael Pasha to Bteddin to pacify all the neighbouring country, the 
other to the South and towards Anti-Lebanon. Fuad Pasha goes with 
the latter; Ishmacl Pasha (Kmety of Kars) commands the former. 


€hing.—Fuller details from Tah-lien-hwan Bay to the 25th of July 
have arrived. It had been arranged that the whole force, both French 
and English, should disembark at Pehtang, take the forts on the north or 
left bank of the river, and then essail those on the south. The whole of 


the English force had embarked on the 25th, and were then making their ! 


way across the Gulf of Pecheli for the Peiho. The Zimes correspondent 
sends some interesting items of intelligence. 

Exchange of Compliments.—‘ On Friday, the 13th, the French General 
and Admiral Charner paid a visit to the English camp. Sir Hope Grant had 
made arrangements for an inspection ef the artillery and cavalry, and at 
eleven a.m, Lord Elgin accowpanied the English and French Commanders- 
in-chief and the French Admiral to Odin Bay. ‘The troops were drawn up on 
the beach ; King’s Dragoon Guards, Probyu’s Horse, Fane’s Horse, and half 
a battery of Armstrong guns. It was a lovely summer's day, as the bright 
morning sun glistened on the spears of the wiry Sikhs and the heavy sabres 


of the stalwart King’s Dragoon Guards. The bright searlet coats of the | 


dragoons were in happy contrast with the blue-black tunics and turbans of 
Probyn’s Irregulars, while the red turbans and light blue dress of Fane's 
Horse, relieved the more sober hues of the Artillery uniform. A salute of 
nineteen guns welcomed Lord Elgin, and two of thirteen guns each greeted 
the French Admival and General. Lord Elgin, General Montauban, Sir 
Hope Grant, and their brilliant Staffs, were mounted on some thirty magni- 
ticent Arabs, and cantered along the front of the cavalry drawn up in line 
two deep. They then asecnded a hillock, and the cavalry and artillery de- 
filed before them. The King’s Dragoon Guards turned out clean aud soldier- 
like as if they were stationed at Aldershott instead of being encamped in 
Manchuria, Probyn’s and Fane’s Horse were models of light cavalry 
soldiers, wiry and active, hand and seat equally easy. The Royal Artillery 
looked as usual,—ready to go anywhere and do anything. ‘There were up- 
wards of 1000 sabres, and I unhesitatingly say, that in no part of the world 
could 1000 horses be found in finer condition or more suited to their work. 
It is more than probable than no one of them had ever been inside a stable, 
yet they looked as blooming and fresh as the tlower of the Pytehley or the 
front rank of the Quorn will turn out soon after this letter reaches England.” 
[The English chiefs subsequently visited Che-fow, the site of the French 
camp. 

**Che-fow stands on the North side of the promontory of Shantung 
about sixty miles from its point. The harbour is formed by a long neck of 
land running parallel to the main, to which it is united by a low slip of 
sand, some three miles long. ‘The entrance lies between this point and a 
group of islands which shelter the harbour towards the East. It is about 
amile and a quarter in width. ‘The harbour itself is three miles and a half 
wide, and running E.S.i. six miles long. The average depth of water is 
six fathoms, the bottom mud and shingle, and the anchorage good. The 
province of Shantung contains 39,000,000 inhabitants and 65,000 square 
miles, It is famous as the birthplace of Confucius and of his disciple, 
Menzius. The tomb of the former, who died n. c. 479, at Kiuhfan, no great 
distance hence, is a gigantic monument surrounded by a forest of oaks, be- 
neath whose shade the body of the great Chinese philosopher reposes. Che- 
fow is the only good port in this district, and was intended to be opened to 
trade by the treaty of Tien-tsin. Tangchau, however, is the port named in 
the treaty, as its harbour was known, having been visited by Lord Macart- 
ney in 1793, and by Captain Elliott in 1840. It is, however, inferior to 
Che-fow in every respect, and can only be entered at high tide, while at 
Che-fow there is at all times abundance of water for large ships, This will 

set right in the new treaty.” 

French Gun-boats.—“* These gun-boats are made of iron, and sent out in 
fifteen pieces. The bow and stern pieces form two compartments, the re- 
mainder of the vessel a third. They are 78 feet long, and 18 feet beam, 































ee 

with two rudders, one at the stem, another at the stern. Each boat is 75 

4 . " 12 
tons burden, carries one rifled 30-pounder, and draws five feet water The 
boiler weighs six tons anda half. For eight days past, the French b] 
jackets have been busy landing these boats, and yet two are lying disjoin = 
as they came out of the ship, while the third has seven pieces joined ¢ 
ther. The ofticers who command them have done all that energy and en 
could devise, and the men have worked with a will. But it is one thing to 
make experiments in a dockyard with everything at hand, another to work 
in a deserted bay on the coast of China. At Toulon, the boats are put 
ther in thirty-six hours. Not one of them will be completed here under g 
fortnight, if then. It was not without considerable cost that Great Brite: 
discovered ordinary iron vessels to be unsuited for war; and I do not believe 
these gun-boats will prove an exception to the rule. A single shot might 
sink them, and as the fifteen pieces are only fastened together with serews 
and rivets, they would be in great danger of breaking their backs either in 
a sea or in taking the ground.” 

The English Cainp and Cavalry Eimbarkation,—“ The good health of the 
troops continues. ~ than 4} per cent are on the sick list, including 
therein all the men who have cut their feet with oystershells while bathing 
There are not more than 1 per cent of serious cases. One regiment, the 
99th, is 598 strong, and has but two men absent from duty. The hospital- 
ships are models of comfort and even luxury. No want of ‘ medical com. 
forts’ here. Whatever the patient requires is at hand, from champagne ang 
sherry to sago and arrowroot. The consequence is that Sir Hope Grant has 
embarked 11,194 men for service at the Peiho, in as gocd condition as 
though they were taken from tke healthiest rural district at home, The 
horses were shipped on the 23d, and I went over to the bay to witness the 
sight. The transports were anchored in the bay, and paddle-box boats 
rafts, and horse-boats were all in requisition. ‘The best deviee came from 
the Magicienne. ‘Iwo of her paddle-box boats were boarded over, and 
carried thirty-two horses at a time. There was no crowding, nq confusion, 
no orders and counter-orders. The arrangements had been carefully made, 
were properly carried out, and reflected the greatest credit on Colonel Mac- 
kenzie, Colonel Walker, and the Quartermaster General's Staff, as well as 
on Lord John Hay and the naval officers. 2000 cavalry and artillery horses, 
and nearly 3000 ponies and baggage horses, were embarked without a single 
accident. As each transport was filled, a saucy little gun-beat walked up 
to her—a pigmy beside a giant—hooked her on, and carried her whither she 
listed. There is nothing afloat like these English gun-boats. They turn 
within their own length, poke their noses into every creek along the coast, 
and are the school in which some of the best men in our Navy have been 
trained.” 

The Times makes the following comments on “ an authentic sketch 
of the Tai-ping insurgents in China from an eye-witness, Mr, Edkins, the 
Missionary,” published in its columns on Wednesday— 

‘While Mr. Edkins’s narrative adds little to our knowledge of the origin 
or political bearings of the insurrection, it professes to throw some light on 
| its religious aspect. * When the intelligence reached Shanghai that the 
semi-Christian rebels were become our neighbours, great curiosity was felt to 
learn from personal intercourse what are their present opinions and feelings 
in regard to foreigners and Christianity.’ This was the chief object of Mr, 
Edkins’s expedition, and we cannot say that its results at all satisfy us that 
the Chinese have any leanings towards orthodoxy. It is true that a book 
called Zhe Visions of Mungesin-tsh containing, according to Mr. Ed- 
kins, ‘ our best lights on the early ory of the rebellion,’ ‘ vindicates 
satisfactorily its religious origin, and shows that while the founder haserred 
in regarding himself as the subject of immediate Divine inspirations, he is e 
sinceie believer in Christianity.’ We have not had the advantage of reading 
this work, but the facts of Mr, Edkins’s interview with the rebel leaders are 
quite inadequate to support such a conclusion. One chief, Ho-sin-i, when 
questioned ‘ respecting the religion of the party to which he belongs, excused 
himself from entering into particulars by stating, that being a late 
adherent, and not having devoted his time to anything but mili- 
tary operations, he could not do more than repeat the elementary 
formule of the Tui-ping creed.’ Another chief, who was an 
‘original adherent’ of the movement, confined himself to remarking that 
the Chinese and foreigners should be in harmony, secing that they worship 
the same Heavenly Father and Heavenly Brother (Jesus), and profess the 
same religion.’ Very similar language was held by the Chung-Wang, or 
‘Faithful King,’ himself, after the conversation had been opened with the 
following ‘leading’ question—‘ Faithful King, may you live a thousand 
| years! We come from Shanghai, and belong to the great English nation. 

We have heard that your religion is Christian, like our own. We worship, 
like you, the Heavenly Father. We have, therefore, come to make inquiry 

respecting this.’ Thus primed, the Faithful King spoke of Jesus as the 

‘Saviour of the World,’ adding that ‘the younger bvother of Jesus 1s our 
| chief.’ Prudently evading the discussion of this heresy, the missionaries eli- 
cited that the first day of the week was kept as the ‘ worship-day,’ and ob- 
tained leave to send the Chung- Wang some religious books, This is really 
all that the conversation amounts to, and, even though they are said to 
poet rm baptism by ‘rubbing water on the chest,’ and to distribute the 
New Testament, it would be a great stretch of credulity to mistake their 
spirit for that of Christianity. The Mahomedan Koran and the history and 
institutions of Buddhism present far more striking analogies to our owB 
«faith than this studied or fortuitous identity of certa'n theologit al terms 
| and practices. Travellers agree in representing the prevailing creed of 
| China as practical Atheism, and, as the materials of a religious system nad 
to he procured somewhere, it is not wonderful that ours was laid under con- 
tribution.” 
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Misrellaurons. 
The following is the original text of Lord John Russell's de spatch to 
Count Cavour, a French translation of which has appeared in the G 
7 1? Gazctte— 
; “ Foreign Office, August 31, 1860. 

‘‘ Sir—-Although the note of Count Cavour, of the 30th of May, written 
in answer to one which you were instructed to present to him, did not give 
so definite and precise a declaration of intentions as her Majesty's Goverm- 
ment hoped and expected, they have not thought it necessary to continue 
the discussion ; for they conceived that in substance that note disavowed 
any intention of attacking the dominions of the Emperor of Austria or the 
King of Naples, and bound the King of Sardinia not to cede to France any 
Italian territory, including, of course, the Island of Sardinia itself, m at 
public engagement. I say publie engagement, because Count Cavour ree 
ferred you in his note to the speech he made in the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 26th of May, in the name of the King’s Government. : 

* But although Austria, Franee, and Great Britain have abstained from 
any interference in Sicily or Naples, there exists at Paris, as well as ai 
Vienna, an apprehension that the union of the Neapolitan and —_ 
States under the King of Sardinia would be followed by an attack by 
Italian forces on the Venetian provinees of the Emperor of Austria. It # 
obvious that no such attack could be made by an army without the consent 
of the King of Sardinia. It is also clear that in point of right the hing 
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of Sardinia has no excuse for violating the Treaty of Zurich so recently 
. and ratified. The King of Sardinia was free to refuse tie prelimi- 

ies of Villafranca and the peace of Zurich ; but having declined to con- 
tinue the war, and having given his royal word to maintain peace and 

: ip with Austria, he is not at liberty to set his obligations at defiance, 
and to make a wanton aggression on a neighbouring sovereign. It is evi- 
dent also that motives of interest coincide in this case with dictates of duty ; 
an attack on the Austrian army posted in strong fortresses is not an enter- 
prise in which success could reasonably be expected. But such an attack, if 
unsuccessful, would give Austria an opportunity, of which, perhaps, she 
would not be sorry to avail herself, of restoring Romagna to the Pope and 
Tuscany to the Grand Duke, It is believed, on good grounds, that France 

not consider either of these acts inconsistent with the Treaty of Zu- 
rich. But they would obviously expose the independence of Italy and its 
future peace to the greatest hazards. Nor would the King of Sardinia, 
having acquired Lombardy, Parma, and Modena, but having lost Savoy, 
Niece, Tuscany, and Romagna, find himself in a situation to cope with Aus- 
tria, fighting in a just cause to maintain her violated territory, and restore 
her military honour. The only chance which Sardinia could have in such 
a contest would be the hope of bringing Frarce into the field and kindlinga 
general war in Europe. But let not Count Cavour indulge in so pernicious a 
delusion. The Great Powers of Europe are bent on maintaining peace, and 
Great Britain has interests in the Adriatic which her Majesty’s Government 
must watch with careful attention. 

‘From such dangers the Ministers of the King of Sardinia may preserve 
Europe bya strict adherence to the policy intimated in Count Cavour’s note 
of the 30thof May. Her Majesty's Government desire no more than a 
faithful adherence to its promises. They are willing to make «llowance for 
those feelings and demonstrations to which Count Cavour alludes as trans- 
gressing the law of nations and evading the restraining powers of mu- 
nicipal authorities. Indeed, this indulgence on the part of Great Britain has, 
in the opinion of many of the courts of Europe, been already carried too far. 
But, whatever may be the case as to expeditions by sea, sctting out often at 
night, and supplied by boats from villages on the coast, it is abundantly 
dear that no army can violate the Austrian frontier without the express 
order of the King. 

“ These considerations appear to us to merit the serious attention of the 
Sardinian Cabinet. You are instructed to read and give a copy of this de- 
spatch toCount Cavour. 

“Tam, &e. (Signed) J. Russew..” 

Some time since a Select Committee was appointed by the House of 
Lords to inquire how far it may be practicable to afford better shelter to 
our shipping upon our coasts than is at present afforded, by the adoption 
of some plan for the construction of breakwaters and harbours less costly 
and better adapted for certain localities than the system of solid masonry 
hitherto in use; and whether any such plan appears likely to be also 
serviceable for the improvement of our national defence. The following 
report has just been published— 

“The Committee feel the importance of secking every means by which 
harbours and breakwaters of a less costly construction than those at present 
in course of formation could be placed on various parts of the coast. 

“They have taken much evidence on this subject, and have had their 
attention especially called to floating breakwaters, of which several plans 
have been submitted tothem. Upon the advantages to be derived from these 
constructions the evidence is conflicting. 

“The Committee are not prepared to recommend that the Government 
should undertake the task of constructing breakwaters on these principles ; 
but looking to the vast cost of hurbours constructed upon the systems 
hitherto in use, they are of opinion that a moderate sum may be advanta- 
geously expended by Government in testing any plans which may offer a pro- 
bability of important results in great future saving of money, and in giving 
protection to life and property in various localities. 

“To carry this object into effect, the committee recommend that a sum, 
not exceeding £10,000, be placed at the disposal of the Admiralty. 

“The committee have received evidence on the question of the deposit 
of silt in the large harbours now under construction. Some witnesses have 
stated that these harbours are gradually deteriorating from the accumula- 
tion of silt. The Hydrographer of the Admiralty has, however, informed 
the committee that at Dover, Portland, Plymouth, and Kingstown, recent 
soundings show that there is no deposit. The slight silting of a few inches | 
at Holyhead Refuge Harbour may, it is stated, fairly be attributed to the 
millions of tons of stone, fresh from the quarry, that have been tipped into 
the sea in the construction of the breakwater, and that this cause of deposit 
will consequently cease when the works are brought to a close. 

“The committee further recommend that the attention of the Admiralty 
and Board of Trade should be invited to this important subject, to consider | 
whether any facilities can be given to public bodies or to ponte companies 
Who may desire, at their own risk, to improve our harbours, or to give 
increased protection to our coasting trade. 

“ And the committee have directed the minutes of evidence taken before 
them, together with an appendix, to be laid before your lordships.— 
2d August, 1860.’ . 


Mr. Croskey has forwarded to the newspapers some information res- 
pecting the progress of the Fox now surveying the proposed Northern te- 
graphic line to America. All hands on board were well on the 31st of | 
August at Reikavick, where they had taken in coals and water previous | 
toleaving that day for Greenland. The land survey of Iceland from 
Portland to Reikavick had occupied fourteen days, and was considered 
satisfactory. Numerous photographs had been taken of the harbours and | 
Stoups of natives of Iceland. 


William Walker seems to have run out the term of his buecancering 
career. Ordered out of the fort of Truxillo by the Captain of the British 
war steamer, Icarus, he retreated into the country, followed by the na- 
ives. He was finally captured by the boats of the Icarus up the river 
Negro. His men were to be sent home on condition of never engaging 
in such expeditions again, and Walker and one of his Colonels were shot | 

y the order of the Government of Honduras. 

The W ashington papers report the discovery of a new pianet, its right 
ee being 23 hours and 4 minutes, and its declination 3 degrees and 
<9 minutes south, 





- Mr. J, Leigh, now stipendiary magistrate at Wolverhampton, will 
“a to the vacancy on the metropolitan bench, caused by the death 
an Jardine. Mr. Leigh will sit at Worship Street Police Court, | 
onl room of Mr. Barker, who will be transferred to Clerkenwell, in suc- | 
ia Mr. Corrie, who has already taken Mr. Jardine’s place at Bow | 


Mr. W. Partridge, of ircui i i i 
we ridge, of the Oxford circuit, has been appointed stipendiary 
Magistrate at W olverhampton, in the room of Mr. Leigh. 


The Recordership of Bath, vacant by Mr. Jardine’s death, will be 
nee AG Mr. T. W. Saunders, of the Western circuit, now Recorder of Davt- 
mouth. 





_ Cardinal Sforza, coming from Rome, and the Bishop of Castellamare ar- 
rived at Marseilles on Saturday last by the steam-packet Carmel, ‘These two 
prelates left the same day for Paris, 

The Moniteur contains a decree raising M. Chasseloup-Laubat to the rank 
of Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

The Duc de Cadore, First Secretary of Legation at Rome, has left Mar- 
seilles en route for Civita Vecchia with despatches in answer to those he re- 
cently brought from Rome. 

Lord Clarendon has passed through Charleroi on his way from Frankfort 
to Paris. 

Earl Granville, and his travelling companions, had quitted Madrid on the 
27th of September. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon, who has been very rapid in his movements, re- 
turned from his Northern trip to Southampton on Tuesday. 

A letter from Athens announces the death of General Metaxa at the age 
of seventy-one. Coletti, Metaxa, and Mavrocordato, the three great leaders 
in the war of independence, afterwards took part in most of the important 
political events of their country. Mavrocordato alone survives. 








The first of a class of steel-plated iron steam vessels, of somewhat gigan- 
tic proportions, which the Government has decided on having constructed 
for the British navy, is to be laid down at Chatham Dockyard as soon as the 
necessary preparations have been made at that establishment, and com- 
pleted with all possible despatch. ‘The vessel which it is intended to be 
constructed will be rendered as nearly as possible shot proof, and this will 
be accomplished by covering her above her water line with massive steel ar- 
mour plates, She will be of a size never yet witnessed in the English 
Navy, the intention being to construct her 400 feet in length, or about 
double the length of many line-of-battle ships, and about two-thirds the 
length of the Great Eastern, She is to be furnished with engines of cor- 
respond power, Which will drive her through the water at a high rate of 
speed, and her armament is to consist exclusively of Armstrong guns of the 
heaviest metal and longest range. She wiil be one of the most formidable 
vessels of war yet built for the Government. The Assistant-Surveyor of the 
Navy, Mr. Large, has paid a visit to Chatham Dockyard, in order to ascer- 
tain if either of the docks at that establishment are sufficiently large to ad- 
mit of the proposed vessel being built. The largest of the docks is that 
known as No. 2, which has been only recently tinished, the Admiralty 
having had that dock built in order to receive the largest vessels belonging 
to the Navy. Its length is only a very little less than 400 feet, but an ad- 
dition of several feet will be made by the removal of the caisson at the en- 
trance and erecting in its place a dam, by which means the required length 
will be obtained jor the construction of the vessel. The dock is at present 
occupied by the steam floating battery Trusty, 14, which is under repair, 
and as soon as she has been completed it is intended to commence building 
the new iron vessel.— Zines, 

A military commission, consisting of General the Marquis de la Place, 
General Frossard, and Rear-Admiral Choppart, sailed from Toulon on the 
25th in the Requin, steam corvette, for Nice, to study a plan of fortification 
for that newly-acquired French maritime town. 





















On Tuesday morning, a farewell service to Archdeacon Mackenzie previous 
to his leaving for ‘the tield of his missionary labours in Central Africa, was 
celebrated in the cathedral at Canterbury. There was a very large congre- 
gation, comprising, principally, the members and friends of the Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham societies for sending missionaries to Cen- 
tral Africa, the scene of Dr, Livingstone’s explorations. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Oxford. 

The Reverend G. Williams, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
has proceeded on an extraordinary mission to the East for the purpose of ob- 
taining Armenian and other Eastern Christians as students for Eastern hos- 
tc ls, W hi ] 











h it is proposed to establish in connexion with the University of 
Cambridge. The Reverend Dr, Wolltl, vicar of Isle Brewers, Somerset, has 
also announced his intention to proceed to the East forthwith in order to 
urge the Armenian, Greek, Russian and Jacobite bishops to send young men 
to the hostels. He intends to assume the garment of a monk of the Eastern 
church, with a bible in his hand and the cross figured on his gown, which is 
to be of black cloth. Wherever he finds a bishop of the Christian church, 
whether of the Russian, Greek, or Syrian church, he will act under his 
direction and advice in the preaching of the gospel. 

The President of the United States has sent out to the American consul 
at Beyrout « magnificent pair of revolvers, handsomely embossed with sil- 
ver, in asilver-mounted velvet-lined box of American oak, and intended 
as a present to Abd-el-Kader, together with a very handsome letter in 





' " os ° . . . . . 
English and Arabic, acknowledging the services of the Emir in the saving, 


as by his courage and energy he did, the lives of so many thousand Chris- 


| tians. The gift is elegant an@ exceedingly appropriate ; those who know 


Ab:-el-Kader best may trust he will value anything in the shape of arms 
very highly indeed, 

Madame Mario visited the hozpitals iv’ Capua some days ago, and found 
more than one hundred prisoners sick and wounded, of whom fifteen were 
officers. A marshal took her blindfolded in his carriage. 

The calumniated hero of Perugia, General Schmidt, late of the Papal 
army, has addressed the following letter, dated Altdorf, the 26th ult., to 
the Shecrytz Gazette—* I read in an article in your journal, in which there 
is a question of my stay at Turin, the following phrase: ‘ A passport 
for Switzerland was accorded to the prisoner on condition that he would not 
again take up arms aguinst Italy.” 1 beg to observe, in correction of this 
statement, that I did not go as a prisoner to Turin, for, according to the 








| terms of the capitulation at Perugia, no one of any corps, whether officer or 


soldier, was made a prisoner of war; and at Turin a passport of an ordinary 
traveller was given me, and no promise like that of which you speak was 
exacted.” 

At a special meeting of the council of the Horticultural Society, held on 
Friday, it was resolved that the new garden at Kensington shall be formally 
opened in May next. The day selected is the Wednesday that shall inter- 
vene between the great meetings at Epsom and Ascot. A schedule of prizes 
offered for fruit and flowers on this grand occasion will appear in the course 
of October.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 

The ordinary price of water, it is recorded, had been tripled at Malaga in 
the middle of September, while snow had fallen at Segovia, 

In a letter from Beyrout, dated September 12, it is stated that 
the number of persons then receiving aid out of the British Syrian 
Relief Fund was upwards of 12,000. At Sidon, 3000 were daily relieved 
from that source. 
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The students of Kingsbridge Grammar School, South Devon, have pre- 
sented an opera-glass to their head master, the Reverend James Whiteside, 
who has accepted an appointment in the navy. 

A grocer’s apprentice, a fine young man, of twenty-five, named Arsene, 
who loved literature neither wisely nor well, lately hung himself in his 
master’s house, in Paris. Upon his table, amidst a heap of books, was 
found the following letter, the ae of which was not on a par with 
the style—‘*I am but a grocer, and shall never be anything else. always 
think of that caricature representing a grocer standing on the threshold of 
his door, and making this reflection—‘ Born to be a man, and condemned to 
become a grocer.’ He who thus judged our calling was in the right. For 
many years I have tried to improve my mind; I have read, and even copied 
out, books which I don’t understand. — All this muddles my head, and I tind 
that I become more and more stupid every day. The longer I live the 
worse I shall be. Now, I remember to have read somewhere that a man 
should apply his intelligence to be useful to humanity, and as I see I shall 
never be fit for anything but to weigh cheese and dried plums, I have made 
up my mind to go to another world which I have heard of, and see whether 
there may not be a place for me there. I ask pardou of my brethren for 
speaking in this disparaging way of our common profession; but I defy 
the m to point cut a single instance of a grocer having ever made his way to a 
higher position. There are plenty of manufacturers who have become de- 

vuties, and are decorated and loaded with all sorts of honours, but the like 
has never happened to a grocer. For these reasons, I have determined to 
hang myself. 1 beg my parents to erect a simple tombstone to my memory, 
and to inseribe upon it these words, ‘Born to be a man; died a grocer,’ ” 
—French Journal. 





Advertisement.—In consequence of the death of the late Sit Jamsetjce 
Jejeebhoy, Baronet, of Bombay, his eldest son, the present Baronet, has, by 





virtue of Act No. 20, of 1869, of the Legislative Council of India, assumed | 


the names of Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy, in lieu of his former names of Cursetjce 
Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy, and will henceforth be known by the name of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy, Baronet. 
London, 25th August 1860. 


nO i) 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 

It has been more than suspected that the relations between the Pope 
and the French Government are by no means so smooth as would appear 
even on the surface. There have been Papal intrigues in France as well 
asin Rome against the French. The allccution of the Pope furnishes 
the Constitutionne? of yesterday with a theme for the following signi‘- 
cant remarks-— 

“What strikes us in this document is, first, some unlooked-for insinua- 
tions concerning the French policy, and then the still more inexplicable 
silence respecting the protection with which we cover the patrimony of St. 
Peter. But, in our opinion, that which in some way compensates for this 
reticence is the wise resolution which the Holy Father appears to have 











Today there has not been so much activity, but quotations have not mate 
rially receded. Chilian Six per Cent close 101 102; Ditto Four-and-s. 
half per Cent, 82 83; Russian Five per Cent, 103} 104}; Sardinian, g33 
84; Victor Emmanuel, 94} 95}. Other Stocks are stationary or at merely 
nominal rates. y 
The Railway Share Market has been exceedingly buoyant all the week 
until today. A very general rise has been established, and but for the 
check to the upward movement in Consols this morning, there was eye 
appearance of a still greater advance. Midland Stock, at one time yester. 
day 131 131}, is now only 129} 1293 ; Leeds, although higher than last week 
is flatter today, and closes 1173 117§; Great Western, 74) 743; London 
and North-Western, 1003 1003; London and South-Western, 92) 931 
There has also been a very active business passing in the lighter markets. 
the traffic receipts showing a large augmentation. Caledonian, 91} 991? 
London and Brighton, 110 112; South-Eastern, 83} 833; North Sta. 
fordshire, 144 143; Great Northern, 115117; Ditto A Stock, 120 199. 
London and Blackwall, 65 67; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 474 TY 
French shares have been steadily improving, occasioned by the advanee 
in Paris. Northern of France close 38} 39} ; Orleans, Tours, and Bordeaux 
55 57; Lombardo- Venetian have experienced a good deal of fluctuation, but 
after advancing to } dis. are now only } dis. Sambre and Meuse station. 
ary, 66}; Namur and Liege, 8 8}; Luxembourg, 63 74; Paris and Lyons 
36} 374. The New Marine Companies have been tolerably active at the 
following prices—Ocean, 1} 24; London and Provincial, } } dis.; Thames 
and Mersey, 2 § prem.; Universal, } 3 prem. Joint-Stock Banks quiet but 
firm—City shares closes 67 69; London and Westminster, 6062; London 
Joint-Stock, 30 31; and Union good, 25 26. 








GLEANINGS. 

SronraNEovus Fimes.—Numerous and extensive fires continue to rage in 
the metropolis. Night after night the dome of St. Paul’s and other impor- 
tant buildings have been lighted up by conflagrations which have caused 
loss to the extent of many thousands of pounds. Few persons remember 
such a continued succession of large fires which seem to have happened 
without the cause being clear. It has been said that certain conditions of 
the atmosphere, even when the heat is not great, contribute to spontaneous 
combustion. Ifjthis be so, great care should be taken of lucifer matches, 
which are liable to cause much mischief. We have heard persons remark 
lately that they have seen these matches explode without friction or other 
obvious cause. Many of the fires in dwellings and manufactories are 
caused by lucifer matches. They ought to be kept in close tin or iron boxes, 
Build r 

Tue Secrev or Spinit-Rarrinc.—It is really the object of Mediums to 
depend on machinery as little as possible, for machinery is not only unin- 
telligent, it may not only fumble and make mistakes, but it precludes that 
triumph of a Mcdium’s art, the submitting to the preliminary or subsequent 
test of an examination. ‘The “lazy tongs,’’ as they are termed, are far 
less serviceable and less frequently used than the natural aptitude of the 
human body, when these are above the natural average, or are carefully 
developed by discipline and education. The first requisite, no doubt, is an 


| impassive countenance, exhibiting no sense of shame, or fear of detection— 


taken, to remain in Rome under the protection of the great Catholic nation | 


whose intentions, but not whose services, may be misconstrued.” 

Garibaldi has met with some suceess, but the details have not been 
published here. The /ritte of Turin, of yesterday, published despatches 
from Naples dated the 2d October, stating that the Royal troops had been 
repulsed from Caserta and were surrounded, The Garibaldians made 
2069 prisoncrs, 

A letter from Pesth, Ist of October, to Le Nord, states that the new 
Austrian levy of 100,000 men encounters stout resistance, the young 
men liable to conscription vanishing in every direction, and immense 
numbers have taken refuge with such arms as they could seize within 
the wide-spreading jungles of the Bakony forests. Government had sent 


| ground, still maintaining its upright position. 


some battalions in search of them, but as these had to penetrate in de- | 


tachments, very few came back, most of them haying joined the recalci- 
trants. This enormous levy has been the only practical measure re- 
sulting from the Reichsrath’s session just closed, and seems an appro- 
priate comment on its utter futility. During its progress the acts 
of Government kept in singular contrast to the tenor of its mock 
deliberations—the Imperial Vicegerent pleaded for protection and secu- 
rity to the press within the council board, while outside doors seven 
Hungarian journalists were being incarcerated; the talk inside the 
Reichsrath was about extended and liberalized education, while Benedek 
was closing the Pesth University and shutting up the schools for an in- 
definite period ; safeguards for personal liberty and against arbitrary im- 
prisonment were discussed by the mock delegates, while redoubled ac- 
tivity was put forth by the police in sweeping arrests all over Venctia 
and Transylvania, Temesvar and Debreczen.—Globe Paris Correspondent. 





MARKET. 
Svock ExcnanGr, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
for the 4th of the month caused a large demand for Money 
eck, som re sales cf Stock having taken place, it is supposed, 

to meet the inquiry. Business has altogether been more extensive than for 
some time, although at the close today the Market for English Securities 
only shows a fractional alteration in values from those quoted last week. 
Consols opencd on Monday dull, at 93 § for Money, and 934 93} for Account. 
ilions during the day were limited, but more activity was apparent on 
esday, as a slight improvement occurred. On Wednesday an advance to 
$935 was establishe , owing to the favourable tenor of Count Cavour's 
address in the Sardinian Chambers. Yesterday there was a consider- 
able amount of excitement produced by the more reassuring aspect 
of ailuirs, and the receipt of higher quotations from the Paris Bourse; 
a large amount of purchases were made at 93} early in the 
day, by Bears” eager to close outstanding accounts a partial reaction 
took place at the close, aud after official hours prices were heavier. Today 
there has been a decided decline, Consols opening the first thing 93} buyers 
only; the quotation has remained all day 93} 933 and 933 93} for Novem- 
ber. Money was dead in the morning, but has since become easier; the 
average rate is about 44 percent. There is very little doing. Consols for 
Money, 934 903. Bank Stock shut. India Five per Cent, 103) 1033; 
Ditto Debentures (1858) mark 963. Reduced and New Three per Cent, 
1 4 premium. 

In the Foreign 


MONEY 








uy 





Market transactions have been more numerous, and prices 
show a more healthy tone. Buenos Ayres, 9496; Ditto Three per Cent, 
29} 803; Peruvian, Uribarren, 83} 84}; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 82 84. The 
sacioes bargains have been in Mexican Bonds, which ave 22) 223; in 
’eruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent,$94 95; Peruvian Three per Cent, 
72} 734; Spanish Three per Cent, 48} 483; Ditto Deferred, 393 40 ; 

and in Turkish Six per Cent, 73) 74; Ditto New 


Ditto Certificates, 6 6}; 
Six per Cent, 56 56}; Grenada Active, 17} 17]; Ditto Deferred, 63 63. 












a natural or acquired brass, the perfection of which will depend, of course, 
upon the morale of the performer. After this, the secret of the Medium's 
power is the flexibility of her lower limbs. Her legs must do the work of 
arms, and her feet must be educated to act like hands. Any one who 
doubts this potentiality of the human frame knows nothing of its relation 
to the Quadrumana, or of the feats of the Indian jugglers. The Indian 
jugglers, as is known to the initiated, produce their most extraordinary 
effects by this very capacity. And therefore, we say, it is no use to con- 
template coming out a3 a Medium unless you are provided with flexible legs 
and manipulative feet and toes.—Once a Week, 

Tus Secret or Tanie-Turninc.—You may now proceed to your 
crowning experiment, which consists in making the table rise clear off the 
As a preliminary, you 
muke it go through some extraordinary evolutions by alternately pressing 
and pushing the top with your hands, contrary to Michael Faraday’s theory, 
by voluntary and not involuntary muscular action. You then allow the 
agitated table a little respite while you cross the right leg over the left knee, 
and insert the end of your right foot under the base which supports the 
column ; maintain the pressure of your hands as you straighten your leg, 
and the table will rise perpendicularly about two feet from the ground. 
Before, however, attempting this astounding feat, care should be taken that 
no wary person is sitting within reach, or he may dash out his foot, asa 


| friend of mine did, and catch yours under the ancle, pinning you to the 





find great 


table with your leg in the air, a position from which you will ¢ 
to an 1g- 


difficulty in extricating yourself, without bringing the séance 
nominous termination.— Once a Week. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 25th of September, at Stoke Talmadge, Oxfordshire, the Honourable 
Mrs. William Byron, of a son, 

On the 28th, at Edinburgh, Lady Edith Fergusson, of a daughter. ' 

On the 29th, at Bowlhead Green, near Godaiming, the Lady Dorethy Nevill, pre 
maturely, of a daughter, stillborn. 

‘On the 30th, at the Crescent, South Hackney, Mrs, James N. Clarke, of a son. 

On the Ist of October, at Upper Gatton, Surrey, the Wife of Coleridge J. hen- 
nard, Esq., of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 27th of September, at Margart, Captain Edward Keate, R.A., to I lorence, 
fifth daughter of General and the Right Honourable Lady Charlotte Bacon. , 

On the 28th, at- All Souls’ Church, St. Marylebone, by the Very Reverend the 
Dean of Ripon, uncle of the bridegroom, the Reverend Wollaston Goode, Rector o 
St. Giles, Colchester, son of Henry Goode, Esq., of Ryde, Isle of Wight, barrister 
at-law, to Amelia se, younger daughter of Sir Charles Munro, of Foulis, Bart., 
Foulis Castle, Ross-shire, 

On the 2d of October, at Roehampton Church, Richard Decie, Esq., 
gineers, third son of the late Henry Decic, Esq., of Deuglas, county of ¢ 
grandson of the late Sir Geo. Beeston Prescott, Bart., to Arabella, only daughter 
of William George Prescott, Esq., of Clarence, Roehampton, Surrey, and 62, 
Threadneedle Street, London, eS 

On the 2d, at Cheam, the Honourable Humphrey{de Bohun Devereux, to Caroline, 
third daughter of Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. ‘ 

On the 2d, at St. John’s Church, Notting Hill, the Reverend Henry Doddridge 
Gordon, eldest son of the Reverend Richard Gordon, rector of Elsfeld, Oxon, to 
Elizabeth Oke, second daughter of the late Very Reverend William Buckland, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 

On the 2d, at Lewisham Church, the Reverend William Appl 
Chaplain to the Governnent Convict Establishment, Wakefield, to 
dest daughter of the Reverend John Davis, Ordinary of Newgate. 

DEATHS. 

On the 31st of August, the Chevalier Chailes Colville Inga 
tras, merchant, Consul in Greece for the Netherlands, Spain, 

On the 10th of September, at Aden, of apoplexy, en reute to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam-ship Nemesis, 
M.P. for Dartmouth, and formerly Member of the Legislative C i 

On the’ 27th, at Old Charlton, Elizabeth, relict of the late Major- 
George Bulteel Fisher, in her ninetieth year. 

On the 29th, at Clifton, Bristol, in the seventy-cighth year of her 
Dowager Lady Wrottesley. 
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J. The following is an PO nope peat A of the Revenue of the T OPI 6 S () F T H E D A Y - 


United Kingdom, in the undermentioned perieds, ended September 30, 
1860, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year, ‘ : en Be 

, \——- - ——_—_————— | LORD JONN RUSSELL’S DESPATCH AND THE ITALIAN 
QUARTERS ENDED QUESTION. 











3ist Dee. Sst March | 20th June | 30th Sept. | JUST after the prorogation of Parliament, Lord John Russell wrote 
1859. 1860. soo. |__ 186. | a despatch to Sir James Hudson at Turin, provoked, apparently, 
by the rapid march of events in Southern Italy. We say appa- 













5,588,000 









Castoms «+++ +s | goseses soxacoo | ently, because we are necessarily unacquainted with the context. 
Blampe sovesveseeeeee sees sees] 3,018,000 205200 | But the then progress of Garibaldi, which the Government had 
| Oe Ae apbicied 2,zs1,000 | evidently foreseen, is sufficient to account for the origin of this 
post-office .. veeee sooo’ «| document. It is an unfortunate despatch, unfortunate in its 






subject, and still more so in its terms. If it were intended simply 
leat9,174 | 1easseo | 28 & friendly warning to the Government of Turin, that it would 
be incurring an unnecessary and perchance a fatal danger in 
_ - | attacking Venetia, that surely might have been done in a less 
Bist Dec, 3st Mareh | 30th June | 30th Sept. | hestile tone and style. By adopting that style and tone, by 

“ talking of ‘public engagements” to refrain from this and that, 


Totals . 
QUARTERS ENDED 


























| 
My émee | by connecting the names of Austria, France, and Great Britain 
oe #1945,060 | | together, and parading the fact that all three had abstained from 
— eiaamiapaaa issn eee | interference in Sicily or Naples, Lord John Russell has made it 
Property Tax ——— | appear that Great Britain would have suffered the Government to 
Bes tenk wee : 64,500 | have interfered, had the Government been so minded. ‘This could 
Miscellaneou ae... ve ce cd only mislead foreign Governments, and the publication of the 
Totals ..000ee-seeseeereeeseeeeees 17.82.6586 | 15,200,607 | despatch has caused a flutter of pleasure in Vienna, We may 
| strongly doubt whether Lord John Russell meant to go so far, 
| because he must be well aware that no Government could endure 
__'8% | in England which did anything to thwart Italian emancipation, As 
| opetieag | tt 1S) the ears of Englishmen are offended by hearing an attack on 
an ee all naa aan | isessooo | Venetia characterized as a ‘‘ wanton aggression,” when it is quite 
ee neatenenres | impossible that Lord John Russell should know whether the 
DD voniks chien nnsisyay cone | | aggression, if it occurred, would be wanton or well founded, Nor 
ee" | | is it pleasing to hear the cause of Austria, acting on the defensive, 
Miscellaneous 189,40 | described as a just cause; for the cause of Austria in Venetia is 
ad ticks dca tenaeievinesanenvvonsmine rine’ zosnvor7 | 65990207 | aS just as the cause of King Francis, or Pio Nono, or the ex- 


| punged Dukes of Central Italy, and not one whit more just. Be- 
fore we can say that a war is a wanton aggression, we must 
know the casus belli; and it does not follow, because peace has 
been made between two Powers and “ royal words” have been 
avanren NpED [naLY-yran ENDED | Si¥en to maintain it, that either party may not have reason to 
Seytember 38, 1860, | eptember 30, 1660. | break the peace. Treaties are not and never were eternal, or the 
ee first war would have been the last. It is evident that Victor 


II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Half-Year ended September 
30, 1860, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year, 
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Cast horeause crease we as 
a. ~ woven wood bese . Sdeseenee Emmanuel, as King of Italy, might have good cause to go to war 
Customs .. +. ooa.nee j a rv © as with Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, and that the Emperor 
Racks .. — me) —_, #1 | might have good cause to go to war with the King ; but it is also 
ome se 20,000 mene | 25,000 — evident that neither the one nor the other might deem it politic 
ET +0 pean — pray be or to go to war. Does anybody believe that it is want of will and 
Grown Lands ..... 4 kgesancancts 350 i Cc — | not waut of power which keeps the Austrian battalions within 
lecellAMCOUS....-.00ee0eeereeceees SY | their frontiers? Both have similar and abiding causes of 
TOA srecccesserececceres-cosees] 966,59 | 1,173,109 | 073,015 1,255,907 | quarrel—the Italian monarch has an ample cause in the 
ce tnnse eee presence of the Germans in Italy, and the Austrian mo- 
° narch has an ample cause in the growing power of the Italian 


Increase and Deerease in the Year enced September 30, 1860, as compared | king, whose forces, regular and irregular, are upsetting the old 
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Sept. 30, 1859, sion on Italy tomorrow if she had the means, ‘There is, therefore, 
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counsels have prevailed. The Dictator is reconciled to the King, 
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read it rightly, has been accepted. In the opening of the Parlia- 
ment at ‘Paria’ Count Cavour said— 

“Italy is almost free. The only painful exception is Venetia. What 
our thoughts are with respect to this noblest of all the provinces of the 
Peninsula is well known to the Chamber; and that thought has beer 
clearly developed in a diplomatic document lately published. We think 
that war should not be waged against Austria, against the almost unani- 
mous will of the European Powers. Such an improvident enterprise would 
raise against us a formidable coalition, and endanger not only Italy, but the 
cause of freedom throughout the European continent. Such a rash attempt 
would place us in hostility with those Powers which do not acknowledge 
the principles we uphold, and would deprive us of the sympathy of those 
States which ground their policy on Liberal principles. 

* We view daily, and, certainly not with indifference, the sorrows of the 
Venetian people; we do not forget their cause, but we think we can best 
serve it by constituting a strong Italy.” 

Here*is an assurance that what Lord John desired should be 
avoided will be avoided, and the changed tone at Naples implies 
that it will be avoided with the consent of Garibaldi. The words 
of Count Cavour—“ in constituting a strong Italy we are serving 
the cause of Venetia”—embody the whole duty of Italian states- 
manship at present. If Italy is ever to wrest Venetia from the 
stranger, she will require a training which will bring every fibre 
of her strength up into the highest condition. It is a combat that 
must come sooner or later, and better later than sooner. At all 
events, the first thing to be done is to dispose of King Francis, and 
the next to organize ona solid footing the late kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. 

The Roman question stands on a different footing from that of 
Venetia. Itis a mixed, and not a simple question. There are 
at least four parties to it—the Pope; his protector, the l'rench 
Emperor; Roman Catholic Christendom ; and the Italian nation, 
How cut the knot and sever the connexion between the spiritual 
and temporal powers of the Pope, and at the same time to satisfy 
the requirements of the political situation, is the task set before 
the interested parties. The Pope, of course, demands everything 
—a complete restoration of his temporal power and worldly ter- 
ritory. That cannot be done. The French Emperor, at present, 
protects only the person of the Pope and not his territory ; he has 
given indications that a further reduction, perhaps an extinction 
of the temporal power, would not be unacceptable to him; but 
whether he has secret views, and whether the realization of these 
views are a condition sine qua non, no one ean tell. At this mo- 
ment he appears to be intent on establishing an united Italy, and 
handing over the Pope to the keeping of an Italian Prince. 
Roman Catholic Christendom does not take a sufliciently active 
interest in Papal affairs to call for a crusade; and as to the 
Italians, they have demonstrated their views by occupying the 
Papal territory almost to the walls of Rome. As it would be im- 
possible to attack Rome, so it would seem impossible to hurry a 
settlement by other means. The French Emperor relegates the 

uestion to a Congress; and Count Cavour, by referring it to di- 
plomacy, appears to fall in with the views of the Emperor. Both 
may be disappointed, for the Pope is an element in the question 
whose action none can calculate, and he may frustrate many 
schemes by flying away. 





THE DEFENCE OF LONDON. 
Two military controversies are now raging with great violence, 
especially among civilians—one is a question of fact, the other is 
a question of opinion. The question of fact is the value of iron 
plates as ship armour ; the question of opinion is the possibility 
and desirability of fortifying London. What we have got to say 
on these topics we will say in separate papers; and first of the 
Defence of London. 

We may remark in limine that flippant and dogmatic writing 
upon a question to which it is so difficult to apply any undisputed 
tests, is quite out of place. Those who published their lucubra- 
tions on the subject in June, and whoimply that all the subsequent 
discussion is due to theiv moving in the matter, place themselves 
on a level with the two extraordinary persons who claim to be the 
authors, not of some indifferent literature, which nobody would 
dispute, but of nothing less than the Volunteer Rifle Movement ! 
Impatient and indignant self-assertion touching the Volunteer 
movement, only furnishes food for mirth, but on a question so im- 
portant as the defence of London it can only lead to public misap- 

feeesone that in the end may prove fatal to the public and its 
uders, 

The best mode of defending London is a matter of opinion. 
There must be a right and a wrong mode, doubtless, but there is 
no infallible test for discovering the right mode. In the main 
we must be guided by experience, and experience which does not 
extend over a few years but over centuries of military history. 
Nor is this all. That experience must be interpreted to us by 
those who understand its language, and their interpretations must 
not be lightly set aside because some one thinks he has made a 
great discovery which will provide the means of adequate in- 
surance against all danger by some method not consistent with 
the dictates of centuries of experience. No matter how brilliant 
and impregnable any scheme may look on paper, we must not be 
led away by it nor suffer ourselves to be dazzled by its brillianey 
if it run counter to the principles and the practical teaching of the 
soundest military men. 

_. There are two modes of defending London—one by surrounding 
it with fortifications, one by relying on an army in the field. 

As to fortifications. The most popular scheme is one of de- 
tached forts, ten miles apart, linked together by intermediate 
works; the most ingenious is a circular railway, with a battle- 


mented parapet. The plan of detached forts is borrowed fro 
defences of Paris, and the intrenched camps of the Gen 
school, The railway is an original idea, and if it were an effi 
cient or practicable method of defending the enormous circuit a 
London would have the additional advantage of being usefyl 4 
peaceful times as a line of external communication. But both 
plans are open to serious objections. Let Sir Howard Douglas 
state some of them for us; none can gainsay his authority, Dis 
missing the question of cost, and the difficulty, perhaps impossi- 
bility, of obtaining the land required, we quote only those remarks 
which touch the military question. Sir Bound Douglas says— 

** These forts would be so remote from each other as to be far beyond the 
reach of mutual support, and the intervening small earthen redoubts would 
not suffice to keep open communications between them. According to this 
scheme of defence, any of the six forts that are not attacked would be 
absolutely neutralized. To render this scheme of defence effective, those 
forts should be caleulated to receive very large garrisons, by which to suceour 
those that are attacked. For this, the forts must be fortresses, or intrenched 
camps, the dangers and disadvantages _of shutting up large bodies of trog 
in which the author has fully shown in the article on intrenched camps in 
his recent work ow Fortification.’ 

Again he says, with great foree— 

* All the regular foree of England would not suffice to defend London 
after providing garrisons for her arsenals, harbours, and coast defences, I} 
the safety of the country were mainly to depend in defending fortresses 
forts, and intrenched camps, we should assuredly be defeated, and perhaps 
conquered, in a war of posts in detail.” 

Although anonymous, we may take as a good authority also 
what is written ‘on this subject in the current number of the 

Westminster Iteview, because we believe it to have been the 
work of an eminent soldier, Sir John Burgoyne. 

**No city seareely, could be under less favourable circumstances for de- 
fence, or its preeincts less favourable for defensive positions, than London, 
It is true that some commanding eminences, so far as regards their height, 
may be found in most directions at five or six miles round the capital, but 
their real value is greatly reduced by their distance asunder, and by the 
broken ground, buildings, enclosures, trees, Ke., which are completely in- 
terwoven with them; these could never be interfered with so long as mea- 
sures of defence were merely preparative, and they could not be converted 
into effective arrangements for defence, in the short period of panic and 
confusion which would attend the actual emergency. The suburbs, or ac- 
cumulated detached buildings, extend in nearly every direction, both be- 
tween and beyond the radius of defences. Every building amongst them is 
combustible; while shells, carcasses, and rockets would effect conflagra- 
tions in the more compact masses of buildings and premises in the rear, 
All this would tend to cause the greatest confusion, and very much imped 
any system of defence, however well arranged. While the enemy would 
threaten a great extent, aud thus oblige the defenders to disseminate their 
forces, he could concentrate his own troops for the real attack within a 
limited front; and if the lines are foreed in any single point by one great 
effort, the whole system of defence falls to pieces. ‘The permanent works, 
that is, such as occupy any commanding position, must be in most cases, 
from the nature of the ground, at very great intervals, and could not pre- 
vent the enemy from penetrating between them ; the intermediate lines or 
smaller works constructed to maintain the connexion, would be weak, and 
liable to be broken through; and the loss of any one of the more influential 
works, would at once cause an effectual opening to be made. Even iff 
were not captured, we might well contemplate lodgments of the enemy 
being established, and maintained so near as to enable a powerful fire to be 
brought on it, from masses of artillery and riflemen, which would reduce its 
codperating power to nothing.” 

Of course, there are arguments on the other side; and there 
are military authorities on the other side. The great advantage 
of having, in the rear of an army, strong positions previously pre- 
pared for the utmost defence, to cover it when beaten in the field, 
and the certainty that such positions would, for a time at least, 
delay an invader, and give confidence, not only te the army, but 
to the people, are obvious and cogent. But in dealing with so 
huge a place as London, not only a kingdom of houses in itself, 
but literally beset with houses for miles round, even to the very verge 
of the proposed forts, we are dealing with something altogether novel 
and unmanageable. Precedents do not apply : neither Paris, the 
least inapplicable that can be found ; nor Torres Vedras, Sebasto- 
pol, and Antwerp, the most unlike and inapplicable. Torres 
Vedras and Sebastopol were strongholds; Paris may be, but the 
experiment has to be tried. London may be a rallying place. It 
can never be a stronghold. 

. Nevertheless if fortification be the best plan, and if it only re- 
quire investigation and demonstration, let the Government meet 
the case, and appoint a Commission. 

But should the defence of London be considered a separate 
question, and should not the defence of England include the de- 
fence of London * 

We cannot presume to differ from all military history, and all 
the greatest makers of military history on the question of the de- 
fence of kingdoms. That defence, it has always been held, and by 
none more strongly than the Duke of Wellington, is to be found ina 
moveable force of armed and disciplined men, Nations are saved or 
lost in proportion to the public spirit they possess, and the real gauge 
of their public spirit is the national armament. There is ante 
reason for believingthat the British nation possesses as much public 
spirit as any other, and more than many ; and it is certain that 
properly evoked this public spirit would provide a defensive force, 
ample enough to meet the worst contingency. To us it seems that 
the whole military question resolves itself into this—how to pro- 
vide adequate protection for the very sources of our naval power, 
so far as matériel is concerned, and how to obtain the largest 
possible army with the least inconvenience to industry and at the 
least cost to the nation? The Defence Commission has solve the 
first part of the problem ; the second awaits solution. In part it 
has been met by the uprising of Volunteers, but the far arger 
branch—how to raise an adequate Militia—has not yet been Sa 
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abling the élite of the working classes to codperate in the defence 
of the country. The Volunteers on one side, and the Re- 
ulars on the other enclose a vast number unable to enter the 
first, unwilling and unable to enter the second. Wedo not be- 
lieve they can be got at by schemes of eleemosynary corps; the 
is too shifting to uphold so important a superstructure. 
Why not try to make this magnificent matériel available for na- 
jonal defence by largely and wisely modifying the Militia law, by 
adapting it, in short, to the exigencies of the times, and to the 
at end in view, the military organization in the most con- 
yenient way of the largest number exacted by national safety. 
If London could send forth 50,000 bayonets, Volunteers and 
Militia, she would contribute more towards her own defence 
than if she built all the forts, and threw up all the connecting 
earthworks designed by any of the fortification school. The true 
defence of England and of London is to be found in men—well- 
armed and well-trained men; and the best mode of getting those 


men is to make it possible for the working classes to take their | 


place in the ranks of a National Militia. 
INVULNERABLE SHITSs. 
Tue second question which disturbs the publie mind is this— 
can you make an invulnerable ship? This must be a question of 
fact. It must be much more easy to decide it than the question 
affecting the fortification of London. But because it is a question 
of fact, as yet undecided, it surely behoves public writers to write 
what they have to say in a less dictatorial tone. 
Can you make an invulnerable ship? The French Government 





| mail, 


seem to have decided in the aflirmative, and French writers boast | 


that they have such a ship in the mail-coated steamer, La Gloire. 


The English Government have made many experiments more or | 


less satisfactory, and, although they are building a few of these 


jron warriors, they do not seem to have made up their minds that | 


it is necessary to follow the more decisive example of the French. 
This is attributed to the contradictory results of two sets of ex- 
periments, while the stated results themselves have given rise to 
serious disputes. Captain Halsted, commanding the Steam Re- 
serve in the Medway, has publicly stated that Sir William Arm- 
strong failed to break into the iron-clad side of the Trusty, ex- 

t once in fourteen shots. Ile has also given this account of 
Mr, Whitworth’s experiments on the same ship’s side 

“ At the trial made in June last with Mr. Whitworth’s x 
Iwas not present, Lut have since carefully examined the effects then pro- 
duced, and found that of the three shots which took effect on the side one 
only entered the ship. It received no assistance from the effects of any pre- 
vious shot, but where it struck outside the plate was unsound, and where it 
entered inside the timber was rotten ; and, though a greater power of pene- 
tration was here exhibited than in the ease of the Armstrong shot, yet, like 
it, it entered the ship in a spent state, and reached no more than half way 
across the deck. ‘I'welve and thirteen pound charges were used on this oeca- 
sion, the shot being of carefully-prepared steel; but, 
trials, no shells were fired, it having been judged useless to do so where 
solid steel had been so completely foiled.” 

In answer to this Mr. Whitworth, supported by a statement 
made in the Zimes on the day following the experiments at the 
Nore, says— 

“Only five shots in all were fired from my gun on the « 
to; of these one shot, owing to the rolling of the gunboat, 
Trusty; four hit her sides, and every one of them went throu 
Two, which struck directly ‘end on,’ entered into th 
struck obliquely, after penetrating through the armour-plate, buried them- 
selves in the ship's side. I will not here dwell on what would have been 
the effect had the rear ends of these projectiles been made as shells, which 
I certainly believe may be done without destroying their penctrating 
power,” ’ 

Now, if Captain Halsted is right, a case is made out for iron- 
clad ships; but not if Mr. Whitworth is right. 
results of experiments are thus matter of contradictory statement, 
how can the public mind arrive at any satisfactory conclusion ? 
Then it appears that a counter set of experiments have been made 
at Portsmouth, where it is said iron plates have been smashed to 

ments and an old frigate, the Undaunted, set on fire by shells. 
How is this? Captain Halsted offers one explanation; it is 

s— 

“The side of the Trusty, as before stated, was built 
for the express purpost of sustaining the shock 
able to bear. The sides of the Alfred, the Unc 
mented upon at Portsmouth, were built nearer fifty years ago, 
strength of scantling and with fastenings totally u 
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line-of-battle in a sea-fight, and of scouring out such roadsteads as the 
Sound, Portland, Spithead, and the Downs, unless you are able to mect such 
invulnerable vessels with others of exactly a similar character,” 

And further he adds these sweeping statements— 

**T do not take all for Gospel that we hear about the Gloire, but there is no 
doubt upon the minds of all those who have seen anything of modern warfare, 
and who are unprejudiced enough to accept innovations, even though they 
come from a Frenchman, that the days of wooden ships of the line are num- 
bered, and that in a close, fair fight, iron frigate against wooden two-decker. 
the latter would be knocked into lucifer matches, or, if they were both armed 
with rifled guns, probably blow up after a round or two.” ~ 

We may repeat what we have said. Here are questions of fact 
to be susceptible of undoubted tests. Can you make an invul- 
nerable ship, or can you produce a bolt or round shot, and a gun 
to project it, which will smash up the thickest coat of mail, a ship 
can wear in safety ? In point of fact, this is another form of the 
ever recurring military question, ean you make defence superior to 
attack. Mr. Whitworth says that “ the plan of warding off shot 
by protecting armour has been often resorted to, but the means of 
attack have continually proved the vulnerability of the armour 
and driven it out of use.” Captain Osborn asserts that the days 
of wooden ships of the line are numbered. Taking this in con- 
nexion with Mr. Whitworth’s reminder of the fate of armour in 
warfare, we may ask whether smaller and swifter and more 
heavily armed ships would not be a match for their brethren in 
But the question of fact ought not to remain any longer 
matter of doubt. It can be proved, and it should be proved, 
whether British iron plates can resist British rifled guns. If they 
can, then we may be almost certain that British iron plates ean 
resist the rifled guns of any other nation. In deciding so vital a 
point, the Government has no right to hesitate, for it involves our 
uaval supremacy, and perils our national safety, 


TRADES UNIONS AND STRIKES, 


Tire repeal of the combination laws accomplished an industrial 
revolution. The artisan, set free from the fear of penalties, at 


| once exercised his newly-acquired Ss. and joined with his 
( 


class in forming associations intended to protect and increase the 
value of labour. The repressive tendency of the laws against 
combinations had produced a feeling in the minds of the labour- 
ing class which caused them to believe they had suffered from in- 


; justice, so that the carly exercise of the new powers were not cal- 


| eulated to ins 


in the previous | 


pire the elass of capitalists with confidence. But 
more than one generation has passed away ; many errors have been 
committed, sometimes acts of oppression which would have been 
esteemed tyranny if perpetrated in a political cause, Gradually good 
sense has prevailed over ignorance and passion, and now we have 
nineteen resolutions passed by the Social Science Congress, admi- 
rably adjusting for the use of public opinion the merits and de- 
fects of trades unions. It probably will surprise many persons, 
accustomed to take for granted the usual truisms uttered on the 
subject of labour and capital as entirely conclusive, to find a body 
of earnest thinkers to any extent expressing their approval of 
unions. Dut so itis; and the deliverance of the congress must be 
accepted as the collective expression of the latest learning on the 
subject. It is stated that the unions have not only frequently 


| procured better terms for men, but have assisted —_ in 


While the actual | 


procuring uniformity in the price of wages. We also have it 
that the lcaders of unions are much more intelligent persons than 
those who formerly led their fellow men into errors and extrava- 
and that, as a whole, intelligent action has been promoted. 
On the other hand, the defects of the unions are pointed out; the 
absorption of their funds in sustaining strikes ; and the diffi- 
culties under which the societies labour as to the investment of 
their funds. 

The point raised by the resolutions is interesting, because as 
they deprecate a resort to laws against combination as likely to be 
unproductive of good in any shape, they raise the issue of the 
future means to be devised to confine trades societies to their 
benevolent objects only. So long, however, as we are not able to 
point to any court, council, or tribunal before which not only the 


gance ; 


| mere disputes between masters and workmen, but all the equities 
| arising out of the relationship, may be from time to time adjusted, 
| We must expect the improvised construction of informal and par- 


undergo that hammer-and-anvil process of hanging heavy plates upon them | 


to be attacked with the heaviest guns, and under which plates and timber- 

ing have both inevitably succumbed when the operation has been performed, 

after ‘old age’ had of itself already brought these ships to the verge of the 
ing-up dock.” 


If this be a correct account of the Portsmouth experiments, and | 


Wwe have no ground for calling it in question, all we have to say 
is, that the said experiments do not tell one way or the other, 
since the conditions of a fair experiment were not complied with. 
One view of the subject is that the heavy ordnance on board a 
class modern frigate, the Mersey for instance, would smash 


Up into the most destructive missiles the iron plates of any ship yet | 


launched, so that taking this view, the ships in armour would be 
mere slaughterhouses; the more iron there is about them, the 
more terrible would they be to their own crews, Which set of dis- 
putants is in the right? Captain Sherrard Osborn settles the 
question off-hand in favour of iron. He says— 
earing what I did of the ship attack on Sebastopol in 1854, and seeing 
what I did of the trifling effect of the Russian guns on the iron floating bat- 
teries in 1855, I felt convinced that the French Emperor had hit the right 
= on the head in producing ships coated with iron, as the only means of 
ying land batteries sufficiently close on board to be breached, of breaking a 


| 
| 


tial associations. The readiest point of association between men 
happens to be in the trades unions, and out of them come opinions 
in the first instance, which, to prevent defeat, are not un- 
frequently supported by offers of substantial aid. So we have 
created a breach of trust easily ascertained by reference to the 
mere letter of the rules and law, but not so easily pronounced such 
when the real intentions of the society are considered. 

But the right of combination being admitted, as also the right 
to strike, which was never denied, public opinion might usefully 
be informed by workmen of their intentions for the future. 
Greatly to their eredit, the Nottingham operatives and em- 
ployers recently hit upon a mode the most amicable to end a 
dispute. Meeting each other in open discussion, frankly stating 
their respective positions, they at last agreed upon the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to arrange the terms of settlement, 
whose decision is to bind both parties. Doubtless, as intelligence 
increases, workmen will be more and more disposed to arrange 
their demands amicably without resort to strikes; but mean- 
while, both masters and men are exposed to a common danger. 

The funds of trade societies furnish a fine harvest for the opera- 
tious of the agitator. It would utterly destroy the very worst 
phase of industrial commotion if we at once set about creating the 
machinery for settlement of labour disputes. So long as we deny 
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to labour the right we concede to property, of having its fair 
rewards ascertained and determined, we permit the rank weed of 
agitation to grow, feeding upon the funds intended for the hour of 
need in sickness. Lord St. Leonards has already tried to legislate 
with this view : we require such a tribunal in order to complete our 
judicial organization. We have courts to adjudge claims for in- 
juries to life, limbs, and property of every kind, but none to deal 
With the immense interest represented by the word labour. For 
want of such agency more wealth is lost to commerce than is re- 
presented by the costs of all our other organizations. Nay, more; 
sometimes the public peace is disturbed, because we refuse to re- 
cognize any other law than that of force in the settlement. It is 
a marked gain to the cause of right that trades unions have not 
been wholly condemned ; we have only now to complete the gain 
by agreeing to place the voice of society with judicial expression 
at the service of labour and capital, Then passion will have no 
pretence for violence, and ignorance will receive its speedy cor- 
rection. Such a consummation can only be brought about by an 
united feeling in both interests to have their disputes determined 
with the aid of the community. 





VOLUNTEER DEFICIENCIES. 

Tur Volunteer force of Great Britain is now counted upon by competent 
authorities as able to supply at Icast 60,000 bayoncts for operations in 
the field. It would, therefore, follow, that reliance is placed to this ex- 
tent upon the citizen soldiers, and that in case of invasion the War Office 
would call out the whole force and expect to be able to place 60,000 men 
in line with the Regulars and Militia. How far the War Office or the 
independent and competent military critics are justified in the assumption 
would be an interesting inquiry. 

We have no doubt that the rank and file of the Volunteers would fur- 
nish 60,000 good men and true, capable of acting in line in a pitched 
battle, of skirmishing in front of advancing columns, or of holding out 
to the last in any post they were ordered to defend. The men have been 
most assiduous in learning their drill and in acquiring the power to shoot 
straight. But while we can thus speak of the men the same commenda- 
tion cannot be given to the officers. Here isthe weak point of the 
whole machine. From all sides we hear complaints of the inefficiency 
of officers. Some, it has been publicly proved, are totally unable even to 
prove much less mancwuvre a company. Some never attend drill at all. 
Others show no aptitude for military acquirements. Many are posted to 
commissions who should have remained in their offices or behind their 
counters, or in the placid enjoyments of country life. The privates soon 
become keen critics, soon learn to distinguish a good officer from a bad 
officer, and hence lose confidence in the latter. The salt of every force 
is the half dozen decent soldiers who have acquired commissions. But 
bad officers tell upon efficiency in a thousand ways. Under an officer 
who, however zealous, has nothing of the soldicr about him, a company is 
sure to be irregularly and badly drilled. Men are allowed to fall in and 
fire blank ammunition who never before loaded a picece. Men who never 
show but on ficld days are permitted to stand in the ranks and disgust 
their comrades by their blunders, Nor is this all. A bad company offi- 
cer is certain to promote indifferent non-commissioned officers, and thus 
to cause a further element of confusion, The same remarks apply to com- 
manders of battalions who do not sufficiently consult their adjutants, and 
who have themselves only theatrical notions of soldicrship. The con- 
sequence is that steady drill gives place to bungling displays, and the men 
and company officers learn a little of many things but learn nothing 
well. 

Now the Government has appointed Inspectors and pays adjutants, It 
is supposed to rely upon the Volunteer force to bring into line 60,000 
men. Although it would be very undesirable for the War-office to inter- 
fere too much in the management of corps, certain stringent rules 
might be laid down affecting officers, and certain emphatic suggestions 
might be made to commanders of battalions and companies. Inspectors 
might be directed to report upon inefficiencies of system, and adjutants 
instructed to deal rigorously with negligent or incompetent officers. 
Moreover, no man should have a commission in future who had not 
shown that he could put a company through the simpler manwuvres. 
Whether he obtained the power by attaching himself to a regiment of the 
line, or by any other process, we do not think it needful to inquire. But 
the power he should have. Nor should any man be made a non-com- 
missioned officer unless he understood drill himself and could drill others, 
Depend upon it, if a Volunteer force is to become a permanent institution, 
and it is that the Government are aiming at, there must be more strict- 
ness both in companies and battalions, as regards organization, discipline, 
and drill, otherwise when the country demands the services of 60,000 
Volunteer bayonets, the bayonets may be forthcoming, but the ofticers 
who command the bayonets will be certain to disappoint expectation. 
The future value of the Volunteers depends upon the way in which the 
Government carries out the duty of inspection, and the extent to which 
the defects any conscientious inspector may discover, are promptly and 
adequately remedied. 





“EVIDENCE OF SUSPICION”: NOTE. 

WE are informed that we have, unintentionally, done injustice in the 
topic under this head last week to Mr. Selfe, the Magistrate presiding 
at the Thames Police Court, on the examination of Mullins for the 
murder of Mrs. Emsley. The evidence of the witness Rowland was 
only taken as to the actual conversation between him and the prisoner, 
and Mr. Selfe interfered, during the evidence of Inspector Thornton, to 
prevent his giving an opinion, and confined the testimony received as to 
the facts. And when the evidence of the labourer, who was to under- 
take to say, according to Mr. Wontner’s opinion, that Mullins took him 
for a policeman in plain clothes, the witness was only allowed to describe 
Mullins’ appearance. 
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FALL OF THE EMPIRE OF THE WESsT,* 

Tu& history of modern Europe is closely connected with that of 
the Roman Empire of the West; at least with the decline and 
dissolution of that empire. The study of the dark ages, and the 
period immediately preceding them, would shed a welcome light 
on some of the secrets of a past, in which we are immediately in. 
terested. To encourage this study, M. Amédée Thierry has 
written his Récits de ’ Histoire Romaine au Ve. Siecle, ~* 

M. Thierry, the brother of the celebrated historian, and himself 
an able labourer in the same literary field, has produced, in this 
new work, an agreeable and intelligible narrative, which shows 
how Rome finally relinquished the sceptre of her supreme do. 
minion, till out of the wreck and ruin of an old civilization g 
new social state was gradually evolved. 

The annals of the Lower Empire are, our historian premises 
essentially wanting in unity. From the period of Constantine. 
two great metropolises, each having its own senate, and its own 
centre of political action, are found face to face. One rules over 
the West, from the summits of the Seven Hills: the other, seated 
between the Mediterranean and the Euxine, regards the East, 
Around them are ranged two distinct aggregations of similar in. 
terests, principally based on community of language and en the 
traditions of the past. Rome owes its Eastern hemisphere to the 
conquests of Alexander; its Western world to that of the Seipios 
and the Cesars. In each, we trace the evolution of a particular 
series of facts, depending on the tendencies of race, and the exi- 
gencies of external position. From the intermingling of these 
two series result two separate, yet connected, historical develop- 
ments, to the great embarrassment of the author and the perpetual 
annoyance of the reader. This want of unity becomes very con- 
spicuous from the early part of the fourth century, when the di- 
vision of the empire into two distinct States, eventually introduced 
a rivalry and hostility. It first appears, however, in all its 
formidable proportions, at the epoch of the dismemberment of the 
great Roman domain, produced by the German conquests. From 
this time, a corresponding historical disintegration becomes ap- 
parent, Tne world begins to individualize itself. Gaul, Britain, 
Spain, Africa,—each claims and exhibits a life of its own, 
German kingdoms are founded more or less durable, more or less 
barbarian, more or less Roman. 

M. Thierry, in explaining the indifference with which the later 
history of tlhe Roman Empire is regarded, and attributing it, in 
part, to the cause already stated, and in fact, to scholastic or tra- 
ditional prejudice, clearly indicates his own critical position. He 
has no wish to constitute himself the champion of the Lower Em- 
pire. Ile would avoid all comparison between tlie first and the 
second periods of the Empire; pronouncing the one less great, the 
other less miserable, than rhetorical moralists would represent. 
To each he assigns its characteristic merits. In the providential 
drama of civilization which Rome enacted, the extension or main- 
tenance of limits, and the diffusion of an admirable civil code, are 
regarded as the distinguishing benefactions of the earlier period. 
The promulgation of the Christian law or religion, the resistance 
with which the invasions from Asia were encountered, the modi- 
fying influence by which demi-barbarians were transformed, so to 
speak, into a militia for the defence of civilization, are enumerated 
as the characteristic services of the Lower Empire, an empire 
which, even in its degenerate Byzantine form, still continued a 
protector and a guide to the world. 

It is only one chapter in the history of this empire that M. 
Amédée Thierry has undertaken to write. His subject is, he tells 
us, the fall of Imperial Rome, and the loss of Italian indepen- 
dence. It extends over a period of but little more than a quarter 
ofa century, commencing with the accession of the Greek Emperor 
Anthemius, A. p, 467, and ending with the arrival of the Ostro- 
goth king Theodoric, in 493. The theatre of the drama is Italy, 
the seat of imperial power ; and Noricum, the inseparable appendix 
of Italy, during this troubled epoch. All consideration of the 
Empire of the East is by no means abandoned ; and occasionally 
we are allowed to see the progress of events in Gaul and Africa. 
‘The immediate causes,” says M. Thierry, “of the great catas- 
trophe which separates the ancient from the modern world are 
comprised within these twenty-six years ; the derangement of the 
springsof Roman Government; the oppression of the emperors by the 
barbarian patricians ; the prefects of the pretorium of the Crsars, 
during this agony of the empire; the antagonism of the East and 
the West; the effort of the provinces to constitute themselves in- 
dependent states ; the half-barbaric, half Roman dictatorship, ele- 
vated on the ruins of the old sovereignty; the solemn compact 
between the Emperor of Constantinople and a barbarian king, t 
deliver Italy to the latter, and the installation of a foreign — 
in the middle of the Alps, are the facts which characterize this 
quarter of a century, the last period of Italian nationality. 
Scarcely touched on by historical predecessors, this period has 
furnished me with materials for a volume of more than five hun- 
dred pages, so abundant are the documents to be consulted, 80 
minute, and I may say complete, is the use which I have made o 
them.” Among his authorities, M. Thierry numbers his com- 
patriot, the poet Apollinaris Sidonius, the distinguished citizen of 
Auvergne, but, we believe, a native of Lyons; Ennodius, bishop 
of Pavia Egippius, disciple and biographer of Saint Severinus, the 

* Récits de ’ Histoire Romaine au Ve. Sitcle, Derniers Temps de l'Empire d'Oce 
cident. Par M. Amédée Thierry, Membre de l'Institut. Published by Williams 
and Norgate. 
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Chancellor of Theodoric, Cassiodorus, the Goth Jornandes, bishop of 
Ravenna, and what he calls “‘ les trésors de l’histoire Byzantine,” 
documents which he regards as almost official, or at least the pro- 
ductions of well-informed men, accustomed to public business. 

In such a historical picture as M. Thierry undertakes to repro- 
duce, we can hardly fail to remark the contrasts which the con- 
tinuous life of a people, that in twelve hundred years, spread 
from the banks o the Tiber, to the extremities of the known 
world, must necessarily present. We sce nationalities replaced 
py an ideal fatherland ; we see populations, violently aggregated 
to its empire, become brothers under its law: wesee Carthage ex- 
ulting in its title of the Rome of Africa; we see those whom 
Cesar conquered deliberating in the capitol; we see Gaul, Spain, 
Pannonia, Africa, Syria, devoting their genius to the service of 
the “city which had become the world:”’ we see them producing 
illustrious generals, orators, lawyers, poets, emperors; we see 
Germany, in the fifth century, taking its turn ; we see her sonsin 
the senate, in literature, in the army; they call themselves Ro- 
mans; they even fight under the banners of Rome ; while by the 
strangest of contradictions, adds M, Thierry, the christianity 
which Rome wished to stifle in its cradle as an enemy of her 

wer, remains for two centuries her most effectual safeguard, 
and her most energetic agent of assimilation. 

Our historian introduces us not only to representative men 
among the barbarians, but to various original types of Roman 
character. In this epoch of confusion, we see Romans become 
barbarians, as barbarians become Romans; bishops, generals ; offli- 
cers, bishops; monks, in some sort, soldiers. While, on the fron- 
tiers of the empire, independence is asserted in a tentative form ; 
in the centre of Italy, the old administrative machinery continues 
to work with its usual regularity. The senate deliberates, con- 
suls decree, poets read their verses in the forum, in the curia, in 
the imperial palace, or under the porticos of Fronto; letters and 
arts are cultivated ; able political negotiators are found; and the 
imperious and menacing masters of the world are superseded by 
Christian bishops, the heralds of peace and concord. ‘‘ The heart 
of the old Roman,’ says our Shaesien, “still beats, but it is 
under the chasuble of the priest.” Epiphanius, one of the great 
citizens of the agonizing empire, would have done no discredit to 
the age of the Scipios. 

Another of the eminent men of the new religion, and one who 
splendidly illustrates this period of deeay was St. Severinus, the 
great Apostle of Noricum, whose name still designates the two 
villages and churches which lie on the Western side of Mount 
Kalenberg, the Cetius of the ancients, while not far off are the 
ruins of an old hermitage, the traditionary retreat of the reform- 
ing hermit. The year after the death of Attila, and the terrific 
battles which were fought by the sons and captains of the great 
conqueror, on the right bank of the Danube, an unknown person- 
age ——_ in Pannonia, selecting for a residence the little vil- 
lage of Astures, an important commercial entrepét on the Danube, 
almost in the centre of the most ferocious barbarism. He ar- 
riveda beggar, he remained to become the equal of princes, a 
saint of the Church, and an object of historical respect. The 
mission which St. Severinus believed himself intrusted by heaven 


was the political and religious reconstruction of society, in the | 


most wretched and disorganized country of the West. This im- 
mediate object was to supply the old lagal bonds which secure 
order, and which had been rent asunder, by those of Christian 
ebligation; to replace human government by a divine govern- 
ment; to found a theocracy. In the midst of the horrible demo- 
ralization that prevailed in the Roman Empire, the cannibalism 
@ some cities of Spain, the frantic epicureanism of the nobles and 
magistrates of Treves, the deliberate return to human sacrifices in 
acity or district of Noricum ; in the centre of outrageous crimes 
and extravagant follies, Severinus appeared as a social re- 
former, with no means of regenerating men, but by appealing to 
those universal sympathies, from which all moral life emanates 
and coercing them into order, peace, and justice, by proclaiming 
the sanctions of celestial legislation. Unable, however, to im- 
press favourably the minds of the inhabitants of Astures, he de- 
termined to quit that town, and after predicting its approaching 
fate at the hands of the barbarians, he directed his steps towards 
Commagenes, a fortified city, at the foot of Mount Cetius. The 
Verification of his prophecy, (for Astures was soon after taken and 
sacked by the barbarians,) obtained for Severinus that personal 
ascendency and superstitious veneration, without which he 
Would have perhaps succeeded as little in his new field of mis- 
slonary enterprise as in that which he had first attempted to cul- 
tivate, The old porter of the Church, who had accorded shelter 
to Severinus, in his extreme destitution, and who, persuaded of 
his infallibility, had been induced by his prediction to exercise 
articular vigilance, contrived in the Bae of his danger to effect 
sescape. He recounted the good works of Severinus; he spoke 
of the contempt with which his prophecy was received, of its fatal 
confirmation, of the saintly and prophetic character of the new 
Apostle. The enthusiasm and artless faith of the first convert 
infected others, till the inhabitants of Commagenes began to listen 
to the instructions which they had hitherto disdained. 
enews of the mysterious prophet who had arrived from the 
st, spread far and wide. Not only was he consulted at a dis- 
ce, but invited by the civil authorities, to reside within the 
Precincts of their jurisdiction. The Magistrates of Favianes, 
Mm particular, entreated him to visit their city. The winter of the 
year, in which they made this application, was both premature 
and severe, The Inn was frozen; the coruships were jammed 











fast in the ice. There was no actual want of grain, but the 
anarchy in the city, the disorder in the markets, the foolish waste 
of the supplies exposed for sale or discovered by the people, ag- 
gravated the existing scarcity. Severinus was summoned. “Bo 
repress pillage and restore tranquillity to the markets, he ordered 
a return of the corn-stores to be made, and established something 
like a common partition of food. He induced the rich widow 
Procula to sell or distribute her large accumulations of grain 
assuring her that if she refused to give it to men, the time woul 
soon come when she would have no choice but to give it to the 
fishes of the Danube. Some days after this prediciion was 
uttered, the frost broke up, the corn transports descended the 
river, plenty succeeded to scarcity, and Severinus was rewarded 
with the grateful affection of the people of Favianes, who re- 
garded him as their preserver. 

Situated on the Danube at the distance of about forty leagues 
from Passau; communicating through the great river and its 
affluents with nearly all the other cities in the important pro- 
vinees of Noricum and Rhetia, Favianes, which Severinus had 
now chosen as a permanent residence, offered a nearly central point 
for combinations, embracing Commagenes, Passau, Laureacum, 
Tiburnie, and Joppia. To connect all these points, and so or- 
ganize one general system of common defence and benefaction, 
was the noble work that Severinus aspired to accomplish. 

The description which M. Thierry gives of the political and 
social state of Noricum and Rhetia is striking ay informing. 
Everywhere there was more or less of violent anarchy to be seen. 
The machinery of government was everywhere suspended or de- 
stroyed. Functionaries, civil and military, tegpuntel Ingeten, pre- 
sidents of provinces, dukes of boundaries, fled into Italy before 
the invasion of the barbarians, leaving the administration of the 
government in the hands of the municipal magistrates. In the 
military order, it was still worse. The soldiers, left without pay, 
were distributed among the enclosed towns and castles. To pre- 
vent their military defenders from perishing by famine, the towns 
themselves had to provide their rations and furnish their pay. 
Hence new difficulties! The soldiers, dissatisfied with the re- 
muneration accorded them, indemnified themselves by plunder. 
Enrolling the starving peasants and the floating vagabondage of 
every nation in their ranks, they were known as the Scamari, 
organized robbers who set at defiance the regular soldiery, and 
compelled Roman generals to treat with them, as power with 
power. Thus, according to our historian, were formed those ter- 
rible bands of Pannonian peasantry, usually regarded as consti- 
tuting a new variety of barbarians, born in the very bosom of 
civilization. 

Bad as was the position of the towns, that of the country was 
still worse. The rural population, flying before danger, took re- 
fuge, with their cattle and moveable property, in fortitied enclo- 
sures, returning to their work, when the hour of peril had passed. 
Often the barbarians reaped what they had sowed, plundered 
their stores, or reduced their dwellings to ashes. Legally insti- 
tuted government, even in the towns, was unknown. Common 
sense or popular caprice supplied its place. Sometimes, the chief 
authority Soubeed on the military chief who represented the 
material power; sometimes, on the bishop who represented the 
moral power; while, sometimes, the same person administered 
both powers, a bishop girding on his sword, or a tribune, as in the 
case of the brave and pious Mamertinus, assuming the crosier. 

It was in vain that Severinus was solicited to accept the episco- 
pate. He refused even to assume the the priestly oflice. Univer- 
sally consulted, he appears invariably to have fallen back on the 
remedies suggested by the Christian religion. His first care was 
for the proletary and the prisoner. To replace the pitiless egotism, 
which was the characteristic evil of his age, by the instincts of a 
general benevolence ; to unite men, for the purpose of mutual 
self-defence ; to watch over the interests of the poor and protect 
them against the selfishness of the rich ; to secure food and cloth- 
ing for the indigent, and thus to wrest from their hand the sword 
of the bandit, which they had seized in their despair, were — 
the aims and the measures of this primitive Christian socialist 
successful political reformer. 

Severinus is said to have possessed an eminently practical in- 
telligence. He invented a tax; he had magazines for corn 
clothes, placed under the protection of God; he could arrange a 
military ambuscade, or prepare a coup de main with the same 
skill with which he conducted the exercises of a cloister. With 
his power of prevision and capacity of supervision, Severinus 
ont hardly fail, in a superstitious age, to acquire a kind of pre- 
ternatural sanctity. Almost in his lifetime, he became a mythical 
hero, The popular imagination surrounded with the halo of a 
divine pol the life of noble and saintly charity which he led. 
Tales of marvel grew up around him, to encourage the good and 
intimidate the bold or the lukewarm. The clergy, whether from 
jealousy of his power or from indignation at his rebukes, were 
unfavourable to the mission of Severinus. When the prophet 
foretold a fresh incursion of the barbarians, and warned the in- 
habitants of a neighbouring town to remove without delay to 
some place of refuge, a priest derided alike the prediction and the 
predictor. Ere long, the Heruli arrived. The incredulous priest 
fell into their hands, and suffered death by hanging, as the con- 
sequence of his incredulity. ’ 

Severinus had a double duty to accomplish. The work of in- 
ternal reform was one half of that duty. The protection of the 
toman provincials against the barbarians was the remaining 
moiety. Attila was dead. The victory of Netad, in which his 
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eldest son Ellac lost both life and crown, had transferred the 
superiority from the Huns to the Germans. The Germans now 
possessed the entire territory between the Carpathian Mountains 
and the Alps. A frightful medley of nations, a moving chaos of 
barbarian life, rolled in perpetual and turbulent action through- 
out the valleys of the Danube and its affluents. On the higher 
Danube, the Alemans, the Sueves, and‘the Heruli; on the middle 
Danube, the Rugians, the Seyrri, the Turcilingi, and more rarely 
the Ostrogoths, called into requisition the intellectual and practi- 
eal abilities of the apostle of Noricum. By his kind services, his 
happy cures (for our saint was a herbalist), and his wise counsel, 
Severinus obtained great influence over the barbarian tribes. 
Even the robber and the Scamor sought and procured relief from 
the tender-hearted ‘“‘ Man of God.” Fava, Frederic, Ghisa, of 
the royal family of the Rugians, came within the circle of his 
influence. A troop of Rugian soldiers one day turned from their 
route to visit the cell of the saint. One of them was young, mar- 
tial-looking, bold, and intelligent. He was clad in dirty and torn 
sheep-skins—a costume that was in strange contrast with his fine 
personal appearance. ‘ Great as thou art, thou shalt become 
greater,” said the prophet, fixing on this visitor a look that 


seemed to penetrate into futurity; ‘‘ pursue thy path, go to Italy, | 


with thy clothing of ‘coarse skins; the time will come, and that 
soon, when thy smallest gift shall be worth more than all the 
baggage which now constitutes thy wealth.” The young warrior, 
to whom this fortune was announced was Odoacer, the son of 


Edecon, afterwards the conqueror of Italy, and nominally king, | 


though he forebore to wear the insignia of royalty, and is desig- 
nated only, in contemporary writers, King of the Ileruli, King of 
the Rugians, the Turcilingi, and the Seyrri, or King of Nations ; 
never King of Italy. 

We have scarcely dwelt too long on the history of Severinus, 
since it serves as a picture in little of the age. Making every 
allowance for mythical exaggeration, and the advantages which a 
hero in an age of faith is supposed to command, Severinus must 
have been a brave, good, sagacious, ready-witted man; unsuited 


to an age of scepticism and stereotyped social arrangements, per- | 


haps, though not certainly, he was well qualified to coerce men 
into order, by preaching the terrors of God, or persuade them into 
benevolence and loving action, by proclaiming his mercies. Such 
a man might possibly find work suited to him even in a less cre- 


dulous age; for it can — be doubted that the divine goodness | 


and wisdom of the man, showing themselves ever in practical 
forms, prepossessed and attracted all hearts to him, no less, it 
may be, than the faith in that prophetic splendour with which 
rthe popular fancy loved to invest him. A nineteenth century St. 
Severinus need not be an anomaly or an impossibility. 

The social dissolution as described by Thierry shows us, if we 
mistake not, how the old Roman civilization gradually prepared 
the way for that of the dark and middle ages. It may be said 
that feudalism, however, in its matured form, the immediate re- 
sult of the German invasions, was the natural, if remote conse- 


quence of the entire situation of the Roman world. The Roman | the right, in direct line, one behind the other, at a space of about two feet 


mission of conquest completed, the empire had now to hold what 
it had won. A defensive régime succeeded to an ofiensive one. 
The inhabitants of towns sheltered themselves within their walls ; 
the rural population took refuge within fortified enclosures ; Ro- 
man soldiers were employed in protecting peaceful communities 
against ferocious barbarians, It may be well, in this connexion, 
to cite the words of Gibbon in Zhe Decline and Fall—“ The | 
lands bestowed on the veterans, as the free reward of their valour 
were henceforward granted under a condition which contains the 
first rudiments of the feudal tenures: that their sons who suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance should devote themselves to the pro- 
fession of arms, as soon as they attained the age of manhood; 
and their cowardly refusal was punished by the loss of honour, of 
fortune, or even of life.” The attempts to assert a provincial inde- 
pendence, too, must not be entirely overlooked, in estimating the 
tendencies towards that armed individualism which was charac- | 
teristic of the feudal régime properly so called. This view, we 
are aware, is not a novel one, but it is little known. We claim 
no credit for originality ; the dectrine was first promulgated, we 
believe, by that much-abused yet much admired thinker, Auguste 
Comte. 
This volume of Roman history, including as we have seen a 
riod of twenty-six years, is divided into twelve chapters. ‘he 
peror Anthemius and his son-in-law Ricimer, by whose instru- 
mentality Olybrius and after him Severus, assumed the imperial 
urple; the voyage of Sidonius Apollinaris to Italy; his pre- | 
ecture and his poetry are the subjects of the first two chapters; 
in a third chapter we have the expedition against Genseric ; the 
fourth contains the fall of Anthemius; the fifth, on which we 
have drawn so largely, a sketch of a Roman province on the 
Danube ; the sixth comprises among its topies the rcign of Gly- 
cerius and the emigration of the Ostrogoths; the seventh de- 
scribes the administration of Julius Nepos and deposition of Ro- 
mulus Augustus; the eighth and ninth treat of Odoacer and his 
overnment, ani record the invasion of Noricum, the struggles, 
eath and funeral of Severinus ; the tenth relates the fortunes of 
Theodoric in the East ; the eleventh, the march of the Ostrogoths 
across the -— the battle of Ulea, and the arrival of the Goths 
in Venice; while, in the twelfth, we read of the victory over Odo- 
acer; the reconciliation of this king with his great rival; his 
death by the hands of Theodoric; and the proclamation of that | 
successful and able chief as King of Italy. 








i. 
THE DEAD sHorT,* 


| A Dap Suot, as defined by Marksman, isa man “ who can by 
down with unerring precision, an October or November partride® 
| whenever it rises within range ;” and though he uses the 

| throughout his book as representing a real entity, there are 

| sages in which he intimates plainly enough that there neyer ed 
| and never can be a dead shot in the rigorous sense in which he 


explains the term. Every sportsman has heard maryelloy; 

tales of men who are said “‘ never to miss,” whose aim is s9 fatal 

that ‘‘so sure as the cap explodes, the bird falls; ” but a}j these 
' tales will be found to be deceptive when tried by Marksman’, 
| qualifying phrase “‘ whenever the bird rises within range.” Jp 
| his own experience in the field, in which he has been associated 
| with some who were acknowledged to be the best shots in England 

he has not yet seen the man of whom it could be said for two gue. 
cessive days that he never missed, provided he fired every time he 
had a chance of killing. The sportsman who kills at every shot 
when the birds are strong on the wing, must fire only at point 
blank and short range, and refuse all doubtful, difficult, and 
eramped shots—the very shots which are best worth making, sue. 
cess in which is most gratifying to an old sportsman, and failure 
in which may be borne with most equanimity by any sportsman, 
young or old. The dead shot, therefore, is not he who never fails 
to bring down his bird, but he who taking all possible chances 
| makes the highest average number of hits known in sporting 
annals, 

The code of instructions which Marksman has laid down for the be- 
ginner, to enable him to aequire this degree of proficiency, are clear, 
methodical, and judicious, He begins at the beginning, with advice 
how to choose a gun, and then teaches the best method of pre- 
serving it in good working order, and of loading it with the best 
effect for the purpose specially in view. Next, he explains the 
art of aiming, and is very careful to explain the various allow- 
ances that must be made for the flight of the bird during the in- 
terval between the pulling of the trigger and the passage of the 
shot from the barrel of the gun to the point aimed at. The bird 
may have been accurately covered, and yet escape without one 
ruflled feather, because these allowances have not been duly made 
in the aim. For instance, if a bird is flying across the sports- 
man’s field of view, and at right angles to its axis, he will cer- 
tainly miss it, unless he fires some inches in advance of the bird’s 
flight, the amount of this deviation being definitely proportioned 
to the velocity of the flight, and the length of the range, 
Again— 

‘It is astonishing how stubborn young sportsmen are to believe in the 
| principle, that it is necessary to fere in advance of a distant flying object for 
the purpose of killing it; they persist in the foolish notion that, almost on 
the instant of pulling trigger, the shot reaches the object aimed at, Many 
years ago I was one among that stubborn class, until convinced of my error 
in a simple but somewhat extraordinary manner, which I relate for the 
purpose of endeavouring to impress upon my readers the importance of this 
fundamental principle. I was out shooting one day in the month of Oc- 
tober, in a large turnip field, with my dogs and gun, when a brace of par- 
tridges rose at the distance of fifty-five or sixty yards; they flew rapidly to 











apart. I took deliberate aim a few inches in advance of the leading bird, 
and fired; when to my surprise the hindmost bird fell dead, and the leading 


| one, which was the object of my aim, flew away untouched. At the moment 


I felt so astonished at the result, that I could not recover myself soon 
enough to discharge the other barrel at the bird which had flown away. 
On picking up my bird, I found five shots had struck it in the head and 
neck ; so that my aim, which was at least two feet six inches in advance of 
the bird killed, was not any too much at the distance and rate at which they 
were flying. I feit so forcibly the erroneous principle upon which I had 
hitherto been shooting, and so delighted at the lucky but accidental dis- 
covery I had made of my own error, that I felt as if a curtain had risen be- 
fore me, and exposed the true secrets of the art of killing cross shots, And I 








| can truly assert, that this simple but singular discovery did more towards 


improving me in the art of shooting, than all the advice and instruction I 
had received from practical and venerable sportsmen. Some of my sport- 
ing friends, shortly afterwards, on congratulating me on a ‘very sudden 
and wonderful improvement in my shooting at long ranges, inquired to 
what school of instruction I had been? I then related the circumstance 
-bove recorded ; and, as they said, ‘ very much to their edification. 
Explicit directions follow for beating up and shooting ever 
kind of game known in England, and the work concludes wit 
chapters on pigeon-shooting and dog-breaking. 
+ We are glad to see that the author of this very useful manual 


| on the fowling-piece and its uses, has in preparation another 


work, to be called, The Crack Shot; or the Young Rifleman's 
Complete Guide, The contents of his present work warrant us 12 
expecting that in his new one he will enlighten our Volunteers 
upon many points which are not dreamed of in the philosophy ot 
the majority of their officers, Punch has a ludicrous sketch this 


| week of a short punchy volunteer standing on a tree stump to 


load his rifle which is much too long for him; but worse mal 
adjustments than this between the man and the weapon are, if we 
mistake not, common enough in the force. Rifles of the same 
pattern of stock are served out indiscriminately to all riflemen, tall 
and short, fat and thin, long-necked and short-necked, long- 
armed and short-armed. If sportsmen were armed in this way, 
they could never become dead shots, and volunteers must expect 
to fare still worse under such a system. ‘ Rifles in particular, 
says Marksman, “should have stocks of a length and bend to 


” 
| suit exactly the neck and arms of the man who uses them. 


The important subject of accidents in the field, from the mis- 
management of fowling-pieces, is treated with great — : 
Marksman, and simple rules are given for their avol a 
Happily, no rifle volunteer has been shot dead by his own ple 

* The Dead Shot ; or Sportsman's Complete Guide: being a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, &c. By Marksman, Published by Longman and Co. 
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x a comrade’s ; but it is within our own knowledge that several | 
serious casualties have occurred in the force from avoidable 
causes, and that practices are not uncommon among our civic 
soldiery which cannot fail to produce evil results if care be not 
taken to suppress them entirely. itlemen take it upon them- | 
selves to have the locks of their pieces altered and the triggers | 
eased, Without the knowledge or consent of any of their officers ; 
whilst the latter do not, so far as we are aware, take any steps to 
revent this dangerous and irregular proceeding. A rifleman had 
is finger shot oif while unfixing his bayonet. He suffered for 
a twofold fault, that of having his trigger eased without superior 
orders, and untixing his bayonet whilst the easy-going lock was 
at full cock. Similar acts of heedlessness will certainly be re- 
ated, with probably far worse results, unless volunteer officers 
understand it to be their duty to instruct their men in the art of 
using their rifles with safety as regards themselves and their com- 
rades, as well as with efficiency against a possible enemy. That 
system is manifestly at fault under which it is possible that a 
rivate should be found blazing away in a sham fight, who never 
Fefore in his life had loaded a gun. 











Ww oYo .* 
NEW NOVELS 


Tur title page of Night cond Day indicat 

novel, but the book itself has very much the air of a free transla 
tion from the Frenel The subject is French, the turn of 

the diction is, in y cases, unmistakably French, and 

the whole tone and it of the story are such as mark the 

roduetions of a cer class of French novelists, whom few 

Boglish writers wou inclined to accept as models. Why | 
the story should be Ll Nivht end Dey we cannot imagine, 

unless it be because one of Lytton’s novels 

AT] . 


is entitled Nighi and 3 waning 3 bu 


Ting 
4200 


s that it isa icvinal 
CS that it 18 an origina 














that title had a symbolic 











meaning obvious enough to all readers, whilst the other 
is significant of nothing that is to be found in the pages to which 
itis prefixed. One half of Mr, Savile’s title is superfluous, nay 
deceptive, for, typically speaking, there is not a ray of daylight 






in his three volumes, 
unmixed, unmitig: 
with the arrival of 
lanter, who comes jus 
fie destined bride with a ; 
service, who is no other 


tek as Erebus and night with 


Martinique 





» scene opens at 3 







son-in-law of a wealthy 
1 time to witness the elopement of 
ipposed naval oiliecr in the French 
han the diabolical pirate, Gaspard 
Duval. This utter an encounter with his unfor- 
tunate rival, in which he behaves in the most polite and 
chivalric manner, trés en gentilhomme, as Dumas would say, 
and inflicts on his antagonist a disabling but not mortal wound, 
though it was his d s to murder men with as little | 
compunction as he we swallow oysters. ¢ i 
the amiable young lady who shares the fortunes of the pirate, | 
does not become aware of his real character ‘a seafight | 
in which a whole ship’s crew is butchered to the last man; but | 



















raline de Tournon, 











when the whole truth is known to her, she accommodates herself to 
1. 


her situation with ac 





nirable facility, although the pirate’s princi- 

almost under her own eyes, is the Count de 

éal, an intimate friend of licr beloved father’s. After this vietory, 
Duval gives up his ship, assumes the name of the murdered Count, 
of whose papers he has possessed himself, and proceeds with three 
of his crew to Paris, where he becomes a courtier and a ecoiner. 
With the profits of his new trade, and the money supplied from 
his estates at Martinique, makes such good way that he be- 
comes Lieutenant-General of Police, obtains the hand of a duke’s 
daughter, and finally is himself made a duke. But all this 














good fortune is not achieved without narrow cscapes from great 
a rh, * ; “3h ° ts A . . vo 

risks, The Count’s coining gang is denounced to himself as 
head of the police, whereupon he proceeds to sce the informer 


hung by his comrades. Coraline’s father aud rejeeted lover 
arrive in Paris, and the latter even has an interview with 
the Lieutenant-General of ice, but both of them are made 
tafe by means of a lettre de cachet. Then Coraline gets “ obstre- 
perous,” but she is clapped up in a madhou Lastly, the pre- 
tended Count de St. Réal reecives a letter informing him that the 


dear friend and cousin of the dead Count is about to land in 












France. This is the most awkward contret mps of all, but Gas- 
parc gets over it very easily by sending one of his three bravees— 

e one who was most of a gentleman—to meet his cousin, and 
murder him, which he docs in a very business-like manner, 


After this, the three bravoes find themselves down upon their luck, 
Which would be unfortunate for the reader, they are the funny 
men of the piece, if it wer t that the lucky Lieutenant of 
Police is there to fayour their ipe from the g illevs, and enable 
them to find their way into the Turkish service, there they a 
mise to the rank of pashas. Gaspard Duval himself does not end 
quite so happily ; but his death, compared with his deserts and 
is reasonable expectations, is after all a euthanasia. Coraline, 
who has escaped from her madhouse, comes to him in the 
disguise of a young sailor, allures him out to sea in a 
boat, with a promise of discovering to him a pirate’s treasure, 





. : ° a > ‘ . 
lis off her disguise, and pulls out a plank from the bottom of the | § 





k at at the same moment, bids the deceiver go—somewhere ; and 
€ gos. She herself is picked up by her old lover, who kindly 


ven ett and Day. A Novel. By the Hon, Charles Stuart Savile. In thre 
“umes. Published by Hurst and Blackett 








yp Brand, of the “ Centipede ;” a Pirate of En ice in the West Indies: 
ves and Exploits, toze ther with some account of the singular manner by 
Which he departed this life. By Lieut. H. A. Wise, U.S Harry Gringo, 


A r of « we o t . > 
onan of “Los Gringos,” and “ Tales for the Marines.” Published by Triibner 


>. r . 
= the Cliffs. By Charlotte Chanter, Author of ‘ Te:ny Combes.” In twe 


® Volume I, Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 


proposes to forget everything unpleasant in the past, and to begin 
with her again from the point at which their intercourse had been 


interrupted ; but she declines the offer, devotes herself to a life of 


piety and beneficence, and dies in the odour of sanctity. 

The novel of which we have sketched the outline is even worse 
in tendency than Jack Sheppard, and should circulate chiefly in 
the rogues’ quarters of London; for though written or edited by 
a gentleman, and dedicated to a prince, it happens, by some 
strange mischance, to be composed very much from the rogues’ 
point of view. Of a totally different stamp is Lieutenant Wise’s 
tale of Captain Brand, of the “ Centipede.” This is a pirate story 
of the good old kind, in which the diabolical wickedness of the 
pirates is portrayed as forcibly as any decent reader could desire, 
whilst it is never for a moment doubtful that the author’s sym- 
pathies are all with the honest people. Perhaps there is a little 
too much of the old stage properties about the make up of Captain 
Brand ; but if it be requisite in fiction, as custom seems to indi- 
cate, that a leader of pirates shouid be a man of courtly breeding, 
remarkably handsome, and a fop, we must not quarrel with 
Lieutenant Wise for his compliance with the established usage. 
He has given us a fine stirring nautical story, founded, as it has 
been stated with great apparent probability, upon genuine his- 
torical records, and full of varied and vehement excitement. The 
incidents are numerous, and described with great animation, 
whilst the plot which sustains them all is simple enough, and un- 
encumbered with episodes. 

The remaining novel on our list, though the work of a lady, is 
still redolent of tar and seawater. Over the Cliffs has its scene 
chieily on a part of the coast of Devonshire, remote from large 
towns and inland traflic. The time is about fifty years ago, when 
smuggling flourished, and there was scarcely a family in the dis- 
trict, whatever its grade, but was more or less implicated in that 
demoralizing and mischiefworking trade. Evidences of its ruin- 
ous effects are to be seen to this day in many a decayed mansion 
which disfigures scenes of great natural beauty, such as the an- 
thor (née Kingsley) depicts with no small share of the graphic 
power which distinguishes her two brothers. Reginald and Gra- 





\ 


, tiana Dawson, and the young lady’s foster brother, over whose 


parentage there hangs a mystery, are the principal personages of 
the story. The two former are worse than orphans, for their 
father, a well born and wealthy landed proprietor, is a man of 
morose and savage temper maddened by habitual drunkenness, 
who has killed his wife in one of his furious fits, brutally ill uses 
his children, and otherwise wholly neglects them. Grace is about 
fifteen when, for the first time in her life, she goes to a party ata 


| neighbour’s, and there her pride is roused by the scorn she incui$ 


for her want of all ladylike accomplishments. She steals out 


| from the drawing room; bent on proving her superiority over her 


tormentors. 

***T'll show these young ladies I can do something,’ she muttered to 
herself, as she opened the stable-door, 

‘** Tt was a fine stable : seven stalls, each with its oceupant, well-groomed 


| and well-fed; not over-clothed but carefully attended to, and well-worked. 


The stable was deserted, for the men were feasting on the remains of the 
dinner ; so T'ye was free to do what seemed good to her little ladyship. She 
began a systematic inspection. ‘ Joe won't do,’ she said to the horse in the 
l. ‘1 don’t like a chestnut: not in temper, fidgety about the mouth. 
Nor you,’ to a fine black horse, who kept striking one of his hind-feet im- 





first 


| patiently against the ground; ‘you are either sluggish or over-fiery, you 


blacks: I suspect you are the latter. Light bay, four white legs; not my 
; besides, your head is tied up, that looks as if you were a crib-biter ; 
you wont do.” And Gratiana went from stall to stall, till she stopped sud- 
denly, and exclaimed—‘Oh, you beauty, you are the one for me.’ Tye’s 
choice showed she was a judge of horse-flesh; the animal that called forth 
her admiration was of a dark brown colour, with tan legs and a tan muzzle, 
ilk a beautifully formed creature, with a small, well-shaped head, 
ving his African blood by his broad nez retroussé; which, however 
y in a woman, is a great beauty in a horse. His legs were clean and 
muscular, and his coat remarkably short, fine, and silky. 

“** Are you gentle, you beauty ?’ said Tye, as with a handful of oats she 
approached the horse. The horse sniffed what was coming, and turned 
towards the side of his stall to make way for her, whinnying, and almost 
speaking to her. * You are a darling,’ said the girl, as she held her hand 
to the horse, who carefully picked the corn from her outstretched palm, only 
touching it with his lips. 

“ Tye retreated cautiously, caressing the horse as she did so. 

*‘ In the next stall stood a fiery-looking roan, who made room for Tye just 
as the brown had done; but she was too wise to venture near him, for she 
saw how his eye turned round in his head, and how he kept pawing the 
eround, As she turned away, he leaned all his weight on the halter, as if 
to break it, and finding his efforts unavailing, he launched forth viciously 
with his heels, 

‘*Now, Miss Tye, what are you going todo next? Why, the fact is, 
the yeung lady is bent on a ride, and intends saddling her steed herself; 
hich she accordingly does, selecting from the saddle-room the saddle she 
deems most fit. It is astonishing how quickly and well she throws the sad- 
dle on the horse’s back ; he is fourteen hands high, but Tye has grown a tall 
girl of her age. How knowingly she cries, ‘Quiet, there! quiet, I say,’ as 
is the brown turns his little head, and makes believe he intends to bite her 
for girthing him up so tight. Then she chooses a bridle, a pretty sharp one, 
and loosening the halter, calls on the horse to turn round, which he does in 
a moment. 

‘* Now comes the mounting ; she leads him to the block outside the door, 
in a minute she is in the saddle, with no habit but the despised white 
ywn, and no cove on her head but her rich brown hair. 

‘** Now, be a good horse, and do what I tell you: let us show the young 
ladies we can do something.’ 

“Tye guided her steed into a field at the back of the house, where she had 
1oticed a leaping-bar; but the moment the horse felt turf beneath his feet, 
he became restive. Tye kept a firm hand, and prevented his breaking into 
a canter. Ina few moments, he seemed to become more accustomed to his 
rider, and comparatively quiet, The girl now put him into a canter, and 
took him twice round the field, then put him at the leaping-bar. The horse 
went over it in first-rate style. 

** * You'll do,’ said Tye ; ‘ but my petticoats won't - I must go and finda 
train.’ 
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‘* She returned into the stable-yard, where she found their own servant 


eaves on the horse-block. 


ood gracious, Miss Tye, is that you? what in the name of all that is 


wonderful are you about ?’ 


“¢ * Never mind, Will: quick, give me a horsecloth, or cloak, or some- 


thing.’ 
“ The man obeyed, and she was decked in a horsecloth train. 

‘* * Now Will, open the gate into that park paddock—quick ! ° 

**The man did Ror bidding. ‘ Bless the girl, if she aren’t mad some- 
times : what on earth is she going to do now ?’ 


** The horse was fresh, and galloped pretty briskly along the bottom of 


the meadow; which, as the ground sloped, could not be seen from the lower 
windows. Tye kept him in hand well, knowing that if she once allowed 
him to go his full pace, she would not be able to rein him in again. Now 
she turns up the slope to the house, between her and which is a fence. She 
llops, keeping her horse well in, and nears the fence. The ladies in the 
rawing-room catch sight of her and scream. The fence is higher than the 
leaping-bar, but she clears it splendidly; on she comes, close past the 
window, startling the gentlemen at their wine and frightening the ladies 
into fits. Now she makes a sweep, she is over the fence again, and making 
the circuit of the field. Once more she nears the fence, and once more she 
is over; but her horse’s hoofs just touching the upper bar, warn her to de- 
sist, and she draws rein at the hall-door. Men and women are there to 
meet her. 

** * Bravo, Miss Tye!’ cry the men with one voice, and many a hand, old 
and young, is stretched out to help her from her seat. 

*** You said I could do nothing,’ said Tye, turning to the women, ‘ Can 
you ride like that?’”’ 

This well-drawn scene is a fair specimen of Mrs, Chanter’s 
skill in dramatic effect. Her weakness is most seen in the matter 
of construction. Her story is not well knit together; it runs in 
too many parallel lines, which subdivide the interest into sepa- 
rate channels, instead of letting it flowon inone concentrated stream 
to the end. Besides this, she labours, in common with the ma- 
jority of lady novelists, under an imperfect knowledge of mundane 
affairs, such as criminal procedure, the nature of evidence, &c., 
which sometimes betray her into mistakes that greatly detract 
from the probability of her story. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, Over the Cliffs is a novel of considerable merit, and one 
that leads us to expect still better things from its author. 
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Digby Heathcote ; or the Early Days of a Country Gentleman’s Son and Heir. 
y William H,. G. Kingston. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
Popular Manual of Phrenology. By Frederick Bridges. 
** Light, More Light!” On the Present State of Education amongst the 
Working Classes of Leeds, and How it can Best be Improved. By James 
ole, 
Stanford's New London Guide. With Two Maps. 
The Family and School Geography. By J, 1. Staunton, 
Dinners and Diners at Home and Abroad. By E, L. Blanchard. 








LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Bentley is preparing for publication “ Carthage and its Remains : 
being an Account of Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Pha- 
nician Metropolis in Africa and in other Adjacent Places,” by Mr. N. 
Davis, of the British Museum. 

Messrs. Longman and Co.’s latest list of announcements includes 
“ Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith ;” ‘“ My Life, and What shall I 
Do with It,” by “‘ An Old Maid;” and “ Everybody’s Book, or Glean- 
ings, Serious and Entertaining, from the Scrap-book of a Septuage- 
narian,” by J. H. Freese. 

“The Past and Present Life of the Globe,” by David Page, and 
“ The Book of Farm Buildings, their Arrangement and Construction,” 
by H. Stephens and R. H. Burn, are announced as forthcoming by 

essrs., Blackwood and Sons. 

“ The Life and Times of Antonio Paleario, or a History of the Italian 
Reformers in the Sixteenth Century ; illustrated by Original Letters and 
Inedited Documents,” by Mrs, M. Young, is on the eve of publication 
by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

A “ Life of William Cobbett, Social, Literary, and Political, partly 
Autobiographical, and continued by his Son, James Paul Cobbett, Bar- 
— will be published in December next, by Messrs. R. Griffin and 

0. 

Mr. Roberts, of Exeter, has in the press a * History of the Cathedral 
Church at Exeter, with the Lives of the Bishops, and other Matter con- 
nected with its Ecclesiastical History,” by the Reverend George Oliver, 
D.D. ; to be immediately followed by a “ History of the City of Exeter,” 
by the same author. 

Messrs. A. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh, announce as forthcoming 
“The Restoration of the Jews: the History, Principles, and Bearings of 
the Question,” by Dr. David Brown; and a translation of Madame de 
Gasparin’s famous works, ‘‘ The Near and the Heavenly Horizons,’’ by 
the author of ‘“‘ The Patience of Hope.” 

The second volume of Mr. Palfrey’s ‘ History of New England during 
the Stuart Dynasty,” has just appeared at Boston, U.S. It covers a 

riod of twenty-three years, from the year 1643 to 1666, thus em- 

racing the history of the first American Union, which very nearly syn- 
chronises with these dates. 

The Correspondance Havas announces the immediate appearance of the 
“Vie de Jules César,” by his Majesty the Emperor of the French. The 
paper adds that the work will appear simultancously in French and Eng- 
ish, and will be accompanied by a magnificent engraving. 

The celebrated pamphlet of Prince Frederick of Prussia on the Art 
of War, recently published at Frankfort-on-the Main, has just been 
brought out in a French translation, by Dentu, Paris, under the title, 
‘*L’ Art de Combattre L’ Armée Frangaise. 

Messrs, Amyot and Co., Paris, have published ‘‘ Notes sur la Lorraine 
Allemande ; les Rhingraves et les Reitres pendant les Guerres de Reli- 
gion du Seiziéme Siécle,” by M. Louis Benoit; and “ Paulin le Péni- 


* *-. i, 

M. Jules Rémy, a late visitor to the Salt Lake city, has just bro 
out two volumes descriptive of the followers of Joe Smith, under the ti 
“Voyage au Pays des Mormons: Relation, Géographie, Histoire Th 
logie, Meeurs, et Coutumes.” — 

; “ SAL , © . ene 

A collection of Documents Inédits sur L’ Histoire Politique de Mar. 
seille au Treiziéie Siécle,” by M. Louis Blancard, keeper of the Ar 
chives of the Department des Bouches-du-Rhdne, has appeared 4 

; ’ PP at Mar. 
seilles. 

md first volume of a new history of the Hungarian Revolution of 
» has been published at Leipzig. Its title is, “ Geschichte a 

Ungarischen Insurrections Krieges in den Jahren 1848 und 1849.” x 

Professor W. Riistow. 0” by 
The fifth and sixth volumes of Dr. A. F. Gfrocrer’s important histor; 

~ oe Pye n > Important historj. 

cal work, ‘* Pabst Gregorius VII. und scin Zeitalter,” (Pope Gregory the 

Seventh and his Times) have made their appearance within the last 

week. Two more volumes are to conclude the history, 

Professor K. M ittermaier, the celebrated jurist, has brought out a new 
work on the question of Criminal Reform, entitled “ Der gegenwirtj 
Zustand der Gefingnissfrage, mit Riicksicht auf die neuesten Leto 
gen der Gesetzgebung und Erfahrungen tiber Gef angnisscinreichtung e 

A volume of Sketches from Dutch History, “Schets van de Geschie- 
denis der Nederlanden; Opgehelderd met Afbeeldingen,” by W H 
Hofdijk, with an appendix, ** Ons Volk in Zijn Iistorie,” by H. P, Rog. 
made, has appeared at the Hague. 

A new annotated edition of Shakespeare in Dutch, by C. W, 0 
zoomer, is in course of publication at Amsterdam, The first yolume 
which has just appeared, contains Othello. » 

A FORCED RECRUIT AT SOLFERINO, 
* Cornhill Magazine” for October. 
In the ranks of the Austrian you find So thought he, so died he this morni 
him; What then? many others have died” 

He died with his face to you all: Ay,—but easy for men to die seorning 
Yet bury him here where around him The death-stroke, who fought side by 

You honour your bravest that fall, side ; 

Venetian, fair-featured, and slender, One tricolor floating above them ; 

He lies shot to death in his youth, Struck down mid triumphant acclaims 
With a smile on his lips, over-tender Of an Italy rescued to love them 

For any mere soldier's dead mouth. And blazon the brass with their names, 
Sut he,—without witness or honour, 

Though alien the cloth on his breast, Mixed, sliamed in his country’s regard, 
Underneath it how seldom a greater With the tyrants who march in upon 

Young heart has a shot sent to rest. her, 
By your enemy tortured and goaded Died faithful and passive: ‘twas hard. 

To march with them, stand in their file, "T'was sublime. In a cruel restriction 
Hlis musket (see !) never was loaded ,— Cut off from the guerdon of sons, 


No stranger, and yet not a traitor ! 





He facing your guns with that smile. With most filial obedience, conviction, 
As orphans yearn on to their mothers, His soul kissed the lips of her guns, 

He yearned to your patriot bands,— That moves you? nay, grudge not to 
“Let me die for our Italy, brothers show it 

If not in your ranks, by your hands ! While digging a grave for him here, 


The others who died, says your poet, 


* Aim straightly, fire steadily ; spare me ' 
co the t ; n ' Have glory : let him have a tear, 


A ball in the body, which may 
Deliver my heart here and tear me 
This badge of the Austrian away.” 


Exvizaneru Barretrr Browntxo. 


Che Cheratres. 

The new piece with which Madame Céleste has inaugurated her new 
season at the Lyceum, and which is entitled the Biigand and his Banker, 
is not in any way worthy of its author, Mr. Tom Taylor. He has en- 
deavoured to show ina dramatic form the peculiar vicissitudes incident 
to a tour through Greece, and as these alone would not furnish sufficient 
matter for a plot, he has blessed the brigand chief, who seriously impairs 
the pleasures of the tourists, with a daughter, who has fallen in love with 
one of the trayelling party, and shows herself a guardian genius in the 
midst of ferocious demons. The entente cordiale which exists between 
the robbers and the police, whose duty it is to check these depredators, 
is exhibited with some humour; and the brigand chief, who has his Lon- 
don banker, and in the most business-like fashion divides his profits 
among the members of a joint-stock company, in which an officer of the 
police holds shares, is a very different being from the old-world robbers. 
who, ready with pistol an¢ dagger, were slow at accounts. But the nu- 
merous characters want force, and the story lacks interest, while the 
satire is directed against a state of things far beyond the line of an ordi- 
nary public. Hence the work is but moderately successful, 

The Leclereq family appear at the Haymarket in a little semi-mytho- 
logical ballet, entitled Sw and Wind, and founded on the fable of -Esop 
that illustrates the superiority of gentle persuasion to brute violence. 


Panristan THEATRICALS, 

A substantial drama, founded by MM. T. Barriére and IL. de Koch, on 
a popular novel, and entitled Za Maison du Pout Notre Dame, has been 
produced with decided success at the Ambigu-Comique. | The chief 
point is the appearance of an illegitimately-born gentleman in the place 
of his legitimate brother, whom he exactly resembles, and who is sup- 
posed to have been murdered, to the consternation of all who are con- 
vinced of the premature decease. 


——— 


Rusic. 
Covent Garden Theatre, which is “the Royal Italian Opera” in the 
hands of Mr. Gye, is “the Royal English Opera” in the hands of Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. In this capacity it was opened by them, 
for their fifth season, on Monday last. ‘ , 
The opera with which they began, was Wallace’s Lurline, which, our 
readers will remember, was produced with extraordinary suceess 8! 
season, Its run was then stopped only by the closing of the —_ ; 
and it was, therefore, natural to expect that it would be renewed on 4 e 
house being reopened. In this expectation the managers, apparen! y 
will not be disappointed ; for the opera was received on Montey oe 
ing, by an overflowing audience, in such a manner as to show tha’ ” 
attraction is not in the least diminished, and that it will probably com 
tinue to fill the house for many nights more. ? 
Lurline is so well known to the public that any remarks on its 
would now be superfluous. 
Its ootiumanen in all essential respects, is similar to that of last sea- 


merits 





tent, étude Historique et Littéraire, by M. J. Duboul. 


son. Inthe “cast” of the parts there are only two material changes 
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Se. mas ; 
character of Rhineberg, Mr. Santley is replaced by Mr. H. 
In me and in the character Bre Ghiva, Miss Leffler is substituted for 
Pilling. Mr. Wharton has an excellent baritone voice, and is alto- 
avery promising performer. Miss Leffler is already known to 
blic as an excellent concert-singer, and will be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the company. Miss Louisa Pyne, and Mr. Harrison, of course, 
appeared in their original parts of Lurline and Count Rudolph, and were 
ved with the warmth they deserved, not only as performers, but as 

able and spirited managers. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre is to open, on Monday next, for performances 
of English an Italian opera alternately, Mr. Smith having engaged two 
distinct companies, each including names of the highest eminence. Thus 
we are entering upon an active, and, to all appearance, a brilliant opera 
season, at a time of the year when every fashionable entertainment used 
to be entirely in abeyance. 


Miss 





Fine Arts. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
The question as to the enlargement of the Museum or the removal of 
a large portion of its contents, such as the whole zcdlogical collection, 
to be brought to a dead lock by the unanimous and extensive 
Te of every department for increased space. Vrobably the reasons 
by the head of each department are equally cogent, but those 
which concern the fine arts claim the first attention, because so long as 
they are neglected, the public are actually deprived of even the sight of 
these costly and most interesting acquisitions. The other collections 
may be crowded, but they are mostly, we believe, exposed to view. It 
jsnot so with the large collection of rare prints and drawings of the 
great masters, nor with the works of antique sculpture. The crypt or 
cellar, and even the portico of the Museum, are crammed with relics of 
dassic antiquity, which have not only cost large sums of money, but 
have occupied the best talents and enterprise of scholars and explorers, 
The marbles from the tomb of Mausolus and the mosaics from the Palace 
of Dido have merely been exhumed and brought here to be buried again 
beneath antiquarian lumber, almost as effectually as under the sands of 
the desert. It is now about seven years since the Museum received the 
fine sculptures which formed the monument of Mausolus—a work which 
employed the best sculptors of the time of Bryaxis, Leochares, Scopas, 
Timotheus, and has since been considered one of the seven wonders 
ofthe world. Yet these important objects have not been deemed in- 
teresting enough to be even mentioned in the guide-book of the Museum 
of this year’s date. We conclude, after having made more than one un- 
successtul search, that these sculptures are amongst the number of those 
which cannot be exhibited for want of spacc. It is also some consider- 
able time since Mr. Davis sent home the mosaic pavements and sculp- 
tures which he succeeded in finding amongst the ruins of Carthage. 
When that gentleman returns, he will be a little surprised to see the re- 
sults of his labours stowed away in the crypt with every possible sign of 
careful neglect. ‘The guide-book is innocent of the existence of these 
objects again, although Mr. Franks, the President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and one of the officers in the department of antiquities in 
the Museum, is able to furnish a description of them to Zhe Journal of 
the Antiquarian Society. So that at least some kind of description might 
have been afforded, cither attached to the objects themselves or by the 
official guide-book. Foreigners coming to London, and well acquainted 
with the acquisitions which have been made for our Muscum, must be 
seriously inconvenienced and disgusted at this want of proper infor- 
mation in the authorized guide-book of the Museum, 

The space under the portico, which has for some time been enclosed 
with temporary glasswork, is filled with sculpture, amongst which are 
some lions, evidently of the best time of Greek art, but none of which is 
allowed to be seen ; neither is there the slightest information offered as to 
what these objects are. 

The Museum may be overcrowded, but the system of accumulating 
treasures of art to be put aside for years, without any sort of notice or 
any attempt to show even a portion of them, is one that cannot be alto- 
gether attributable to the want of space for exhibiting all the objects. 


Trade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTRF, OCTOBER 25. 

Bankrupts.—Cnanres Tuc, Ely, butcher—James Kxicur junior, Bucklersbury, 
serivener—Groker Drake, Stoke Newington, brewer—Josern Russeut, Larkhall 
Lane, Clapham, job-master—Laban Anxprews, Wells, Norfolk, grocer—Aveusrus 
Pcxert, Brighton, coal merchant—Ricuarp Mayiix, Blackfriars Road, grocer— 
Grorcr: Exins Anxsuy, Earls Barton, Northamptonshire, boot-manufacturer —Joun 
Cartwricutr, Frankton, Shropshire, builder—DBexsamin Jones, West Bromwich, 
Staffordshire, corn-factor —WILLIAM Woo..ey, Tipton, Staffordshire, boiler-maker 
—THomas Price, Evesham, Worcestershire, market gardener—Cuaries Jones 
Tuomas, Newport, Monmouthshire, bonded stove-merchant—Joun James Rou.s, 
Gene Abbas, Dorsetshire, grocer—T1nomas Torsox, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, carpet- 
manufacturer—Gronce Nonir, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, inn-kee per—SaMveL 

ON, Liverpool, coal-merchant—PavuL Wurrwortn, Stalybridge, Chester, grocer, 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Camrbeit and Co., Glasgow, yarn-merchants—Cairnxs, 
Hawick, grocer—Skrne, Aberdeen, butcher—Fraser, Aberdeen, clothier—Ku- 
Cour, Alloa, draper, . 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, OCTORER 5, 
Bankrupts—Tnomas Wi.kins and Joseru Witkrxs, Coventry, builders—Lovurs 
Catt, Leicester Square, coffee-lhouse-heeper—Tnomas Snort, Park Street, 
amden Town, tailor—Joun Haw.ey Su nvr, Denby, Derbyshire, boarding- 
ten Aceper— Huxny BroapBent GASKEI L, Liverpool, broker —Jonn Rice, Lupus 
_ ee ett Road, Pimlico, butcher—F REDERICK JOUNSTONE, Eastbourne Ter- 
vonshi adcdington, boarding-house-keeper— Tuomas Jarvis Haruis, Piymouth, De- 
re, mercer—GrorGk Wricnr, Northampton, coach-manufacturer—Cuar.es 
Marslehg Junior, Coleman Street, wine-merchant—James Arruvur Monrreiirr, 
-ia ne Road, boarding-house-keeper—Micnart Hrewison, Noitingham, hosier 
a Mark Lane, City, canvass-merchant—Groner SwaLes, Doncaster, 
, r. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday, 














3 ? Cent Con | om | «| om | 
BING couvcvaveseansed 934 | 934 es | 92 9358 13 
Dk forascount coos cocccce] 908 934 | 933 | oa} 934 93 
Now 3 pa eauced : | shut | om | a | os | oa Pos - 
Annuities 1680 .777"7" ie 2 aan foes oe fee | oe 
Pane tice 1685 ae shut tesa pre 4 ars | » per 
ock, 9 perCent .... hut — comm | ame. |. eee m= 
Paces 101 rent . = ed oe tom ton ta 
uer Bills, 144. per diem | par 3 pm 3 3 } 4 
Tadia Boag one 5001. . | = } —— | 3pm. - 4 1 
ds 4 per Cent .............. j — 6 a) ee ae 1 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Austrian .......sc000++-5p-Ct. 
4 







52 French .... 


















































































































Belgian . _ Mexican . at — 22, 
Ditto. -—— Peruvian “a— 4 
Brazilian .. -- Portuguese 1853 ... 3=_— 43, 
Buenos Ayre 4h Russian 5 _ 
Chilian ........ - -—— Sardinian 5— 84 
Danish .. - _— Spanish .......... 3— 453 
DIRS 2. ccccccccccccscccce 3=— —_ Ditto New Deferred . 3-— 40 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2§ — oot Ditto Passive evevees 23 
DittO oc ceccccccceceeeneesd = 99 Turkish...... 6‘— 73 
Premed .n..ccscccceseseesd = _ Venezuela .....6.ceceeceed 2 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxe— 
Bristoland Exeter........+++++ 99 Australasian .......sessseeseeee] 644 
Caledonian....... eeecccvoverees 92 British North American eee lk 
Chesterand Holyhead ... 52} GRY wcccccccccccces t- 
Eastern Counties......... . 528 Colonial .........05+5 _ 
Edinburgh and OW wo eeees Sik Commercial of London ,..... — 
Glasgow and South-Western... —_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Ch 15 
Great Northern es 116 London .......00005 50. 
Great South. and We —_ London and County ..........++) 35. 
Great Western 74h London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia, 3 
118 London Joint Stock..........++ 
1 ee 209 London and Westminster ...... 60, 
London, Brighton ,& South Coas! 11l} National Bank —s 
London and Blackwall ......... 66 National Provincial ee — 
London and North-Western.... 7 New South Wales........0.0++ — 
London and South Western.... 93 Oriental .... a4 
Manche ster, Sheftield,& Lincoln. 48 Ottoman .......+++ eee 16 
Midland .....cssccssscveseeeses 1293 Provincial of Ireland. _— 
Midland Great Western (Ireland South Australia...... 295 
North B ritish.. os 624 Union of Australia 42 
North-E astern—Berwick. . ee 1033 Union of London.... 253 
North-E astern—York .........+. 695 Unity..... 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton —_— ocks— 
Scottish Central .......+0-eee0+ -_— East and West India ........+++ Paty 
Scottish Midland........ ee —_ ndon eee 64 
South Eastern and Dover. 834 . 72 
Eastern of France..... 26 100 
East Indian ......+seseseeees 100} MiscELLangovus— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... —_ Australian Agricultural — 
Grand Trunk of Canada. ° 27 British American Land —— 
Great Indian Peninsular 96} Canada ..... ee . oe 
Gre.t Western of Canada ... 133 Crystal Palace ....... 293 
Paris and LYONS ....+ssss005- -- Electric Telegraph ... 101 
Mines— General Steam....... 25 
Australian ....cccceeseceseesees| = London Discount ....... 34 
Brazilian Imperial.... iF} National Discount..........000.) == 
Ditto St. John del Rey 283 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. —_—_ 
Cobre Copper.....ss+++ 44 Royal Mail Steam..... eocccecce 53 
Khymney Iron... eeccccceege — South Australian . 33 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 3d day of Oct. 1860. 
18808 DEPARTMENT. 
Motes issued oc seccceseeeeeceeh29,G42,405 Government Debt .. £11,015,100 
Other Securities..... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 15,167,405 
Bilver Bullion, ...ccceccsseees - 
29,642,405 £29,642 405 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.........£14,553,000 Government Securities(inclu- 
~ see oe ++ 3,804,583 ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,663 ,460 
Public Deposits* .... J Other Securities..........e+++ 19,945,221 
Other Deposits .......++.. oo COB . co cccccccccces «+» 7,689,470 
Seven Daysand other Bills , 803,672 Gold and Silver Coin ,........ 701,683 
£37 999,834 £37,999,834 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Diy. Acct. 





BULLION. 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 





Mexican Dollars ... oeeceees 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 


Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0 .. £0 

eee Iron, Welsh Bars.... 6 oe 7 
| Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0... 25 

© 5 If | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 © 0 . 0 


eccoso 
ecco 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 5. 
s 


s 868.f . s. | 

Wheat,R. O. 53to 62 Fine ...... 50to 58 
i FPoreign,R. 54— 64, Peas, Hog... 36—40 | Oats, Feed... O— 0 
White F. 69—72 


Fine...... 62—65 
Red, New. 40— 48 
Fine ...... 49-52 Rye ....... 
White Old 60—63 Barley..... 
Pine ...... 64-—67 Malting . 


New ...... 42—50 | Malt, Ord... 56—68 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
66s. 11a, 
o- 39 3 
Oats......, 25 3 


FLOUR 





Town made ....000+0+eper sack 57s. to 60s. 




















. & . & 
Fine...... 69t073 | Indian Corn. 37 to 38 





Maple .... 38— 40 | Fine.... O— 0 
- 33—42 White .... 34—40 Poland .., 0— 0 
+ 30—34) Blue..... - O— 0 Fine.... O— 0 
- 38—42 Beans, Ticks 34—40 | Potato..., 26—30 


Harrow... 44—43 Fine .... 30—32 





| SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat .... 608, 4d, | Rye ....... 408. 2d, 
| Barley sé Cs Beans eo it 
~ 43 10 


| Oats...... 26 9 4 Peas.. 
PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, lis. Od. doz. 








| 
— 52 | 
























Seconds ....-+++00+ Oeseeerese 45 Carlow, 0/. 0s. to ul. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship46 — 48 Bacon, Irish ..... 708. — 
Norfolk and Stockton .... + 44 — 46 | Cheese, Cheshire tt — 
American ... 30 — 34 Derby, pale 70 = 
Canadian . 31 — 34 | Hams, York ....-.+0e00+ . 6 = 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4ib. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 64. to 8s. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoatse anp Leapenmace.* Carice-manwer.” | Heap or Carrie at tas 
*. ‘6. 8. a. a. . s. a. CATrLe-MARKET. 
Beef... 210to3 4to30 .... 4 4tod Wtod 0} Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 8—4 0—4 6 .. 48—5 0—5 4) Beasts., 5,600 ..... 1,139 
Veal... 3 4-4 O—4 6 46—5 0—5 2 Sheep ..25,600 ..... 6,490 
Pork... 4 2—5 O—5 8 48—65 O0—5 4/ Calves.. 120 ° 400 
Lamb. 0 0-0 0-0 0 0ooeo-—-0 0 © OO} Pigs.s. $40 cores 230 
ink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 160s. to230s. Down Tegs........+. pertb. 20d. to 21d, 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 170 — 250 Half-bred Wethers.... a — 19 
Sussex ditto... es - 40 — 200 Leicester Fleeces .. 18 — 20 
Farnham ditto + © — © | Combing Skins “— 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Smirurik.>. ) MITECHAPEL. ComBERtany, 





Hay, Good ...ccecee 758. CO BES ceceeeeeees 908. CO LITE cocceeeeeee 105s. to Ihde, 
5 i 6 

























Inferior o— & — 92 
New o— 0 

Clover ....... - 9 — 120 

Wheat Straw + 0 — 3. 

GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 6d.to 54. 4d, 
Congou, fine ....s00005. 1 WM —2 1 Brandy, Best Brands ..... wo — 9 4 
Pekoe, flowery ......... 3 0 —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.per bh. Of 0 8 

In bond— Duty Is. 6d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 43 0 — 43 6 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 99s. 0d.) Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 638. Od. to Gis. Od.| Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt.55 0 — 0 @ 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 70s. Od. to 92s. 0d. Town ....++ ecocee 8 6 = 6 8 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 235. 0d. to 26s. 6d.) Rape Oil, English refined 43 6 ~— 44 0 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. 0d. Brown...sseoee 43 0 — 42 6 

West India Molasses .... 17s. 6d. to 20s. Od.| Linseed Oil....-- +30 0 — 0 0 

OTA ES. Cocoa-nut Oil 60-50 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton.100s.tol10s. | Palm Oi]... ..s++++06 230-00 

» WS. .eeeee DO 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton.210 0 — 0 0 
York Regents........+ oe.120 —140 Coals .Hettome.sssscsosee 19 6 — 0 0 
Booteh 4, scees sessesereee 130 — O Tees .eecoee.. of OO =m OO 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap. 43. 





EstartisHep a.p. 1844, 
Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0007. on a Single 
ife. 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the Non Parriciratine 
Paincipce, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers. 

ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune. 





Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Half Premium Whole Premium 









Age. First Seven Years. after Seven Years, 
ZB cevcceee LL O10 cosccneeee £3 1 8 
30 .. - 2136. 250 
35. ~ 3S8SB. 210 4 
40 5 2 18 10 


seae » 3.2 eee e 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 
THE ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, and 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
Chairman of Loudun Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq. 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the 10th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 


Fire Department. 
, OTWITHSTANDING the large accessions of business 
+ made annually through a long series of years, which 
obviously increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the 
Fire Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the pre- 
ceding year, by a larger sum than has been obtained by the 
increase of any single year since the formation of the Com 
pany, excepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 
per cent in three years. To this circumstance must be at- 
tributed the gratifying announcement that the Accounts for 
the year show a profit of 42,4887, 3s. 4d. 
The following figures exhibit the PROGRESS of the whole 
FIRE BRANCH, running over the last ten years— 
Increase of the Year 
above each 
preceding one. 
£9,557 19 8 
° 8,645 15 11 
+ 24,251 18 
. 85,639 0 
- 15,895 7 
- i1ol oe 
° 7 
° 5 












Total Premium 
received 





5 
76, 4 
112,564 4 4 
128,459 11 
130,060 11 
,733 





21,672 
> 









CrusonKw 





8 23,315 1 
6. 21,098 17 
3 32,166 4 9 


Placing the Company among the very largest Offices in 
the Kingdom. Indecd, it is believed that there are now 
only three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire 
Revenue. 





Life Business. 
HE Dinecrons desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprictors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject is accompanied by an 
appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the investiga 
tion made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional cye the mortality 
experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, 
which contrast most favourably with the former averages 
of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these clucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention to the subj f Life Assurance in 
the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no 
heed to its princip!cs and advantages, and it is evident that 
this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap much 
of the favo ble consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
amounts to 2/. per eent per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING PO- 
LICY effected previcusly to the Ist of January 1858, for each 
entire year that it had been in existence since the last ap- 
propriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
Bonuses ever declared. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager end Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board, 


~~ IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0002. DAMAGES. 


HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon v, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
GLENFIBLD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
66, Queen Street, London, 23d August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wornersroon and Co. 
46, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sirs, " 

HAVE, as requested, today visited the 

Royal Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement 
of the Nottingham firm, who state that their Starch has 
been used for many years in the Royal Laundry, and have 
been assured by Mr, Thompson, the Superintendent, that 
none but yourselves have any right to state that they supply 
Starch to her Majesty's Laundry, as no other Starch is there 
used, nor has been used for some years, but the Glenfield 
Patent Starch. 

_Thave been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction,and that though trial has been 
made of samples of various Starches, none of these have been 
found nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

Tam, dear Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK. 
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T. JAMES’S HALL RESTAURANT, 
2GENT STR f and PICCADILLY. 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, WINES, LIQUERS, &c. 
This Establishment is unrivalled for {ts secommodation 
for Ladics and Families dining 
W. DONALD, Proprietor. 


‘ 79a > x DTT "— 
T° MPSON’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC 
INHALER, 
for the CURE of THROAT AFFECTIONS, 

This Instrument can be Obtained from Mittiaixn and 
Lawtey's, 161 a, Strand, W.C., or through any Medical 
man. Clergymen will find the instrument invaluable, 

See Spectator, Serremorr 22, 1860. 


O LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.— 
MR. COLMAN BURROUGHS is open to engagements 
for the delivery of his New Lecture on 
“ART AND ARTISTS.” 
Terms will be forwarded on app! Address—3, Truro 
Street, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
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I: TIC STOCKINGS and 
4 CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su- 
perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement, and prices on application, and the article 
sent by post from the Manufacturer 
POPE and FLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


]]OBSES VEN RUNNING 


KNEE- 























aan as 
PREVENTED 
AWAY by using the Patent Safety Springs, buckled 

to any driving or riding rein, which aet instantly on a curb 
or Chifney bit. Invaluable for tender-mouthed horses that 
will not face a curb bit and occasionally run away : 1000 in 
use, price 8s. to 12s. a pair. 

Gutta Percha Anti siting Strap, 18s., 1000 in use 

Gutta Percha Jockey for breaking Horses, easy- mouthed, 
56s. to 60s, ; or on hire, 2s. a week, 2000 in use, 

Springs for girths, rollers, Kc, 2» 

Metal Springs for reins, chains, ropes, &e., from 9d. 

Fetlock, speedy, leg, knee, ring boots, &c. 

Biackxwett, Patentce, and Manu turing Saddler, &c., 
259, Oxford Street, near the Marble Arch. 

N..—Lent on approval without charge 


NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
4 105, STRAND, OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 
} AMI IN AND KIMPTON, from Messrs. Ratrm anp 
Son’s (Horytann’s), beg to inform their friends and 
the public,that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE- 
MISES with a choice and superior assortment of goods 
N.B.—A Select Stock of Morning, Lounging, and Over- 
coats always on hand 



























aN » * vp r . " re 
PENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PILECES.—LBuyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL TRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for varicty, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
51. 15s. to 337. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
51. 12s.; Steel Fe 27. 15s. to 112.; with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2. 15s. to 19/.; ney-pieces, 
from 1/. 5s. to Sul. ; 2 to 4/. 4s 


ire-irons, from 2s. ¢ 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
YAPIER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 
of Tea-Trays and Waiters 


TRAYS. An assortment 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty is on sho t WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
New Oval Papier ‘ 
per set of three. 
Ditto, Iron Ditto... 
Convex shape, ditto. 
Round and Gothic 
equally low. 


WiltuM 8. BURTON'S 

FURNISHING ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his ilimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nicke! Silver and Hritannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Rang aseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns 
Toilet Ware, T 
Redroom Cabinet Furniture, & 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 3 
S@rect, W.; 1, la, nd 4, Newman Street; 
Perry's Place ; and !, Newman Mews, London. 


























from 20s. to 10 guineas 
from 8s. é¢.to 4 guineas, 
from 6d. 

, Cake and Bread 





Baskets, 





GENERAL 











, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
, with Lists of Prices and 
Oxford 
i 6, 











MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
gE MOSES and SON can confidently 
4e assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 
,and are thereby enabled to offer a REALLY GOOD 
IcL VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilful 
cutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship may be relied on 
THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is 
daily replenished from the best Lome and Yoreign 3 
THE READY-MADE CLOZUING DEPARTMENTS 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods fi 
classes, and all occupations; also a great variety of Clot 
for Juveniles of all ages. 
THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures. 
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rkets, 















N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 


changed, or the money returned 


Gratis on application, or post-free. TE. Moses and Sens’ 
Book for the present Season, containing “* The Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,” with rules for 
self-measurement, and list of prices. Also, just published, 
an elaborate Plan of their City Premises 

Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 

NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— MOSES and SON'S Establish- 
ment will be closed on Mondayand Tuesday, October 8th and 
9th, and will be reopened as usual on Wednesday morning. 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of FE. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIKE. 


TOURISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosicers, Bootmakers, &c. 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFIIELD, YORKSHIRE. 
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AWAY TIVrive 
B N.TT’S 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Odserys 
French’s, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, ot?, te 
riety, of every construction and pr from Sense the ha 
Gu as, Every watch skilfully examined and it omee 
performance guaranteed. F safe per post = 
Moncy Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Wateh Manuf, 

65 AND 64, CH IDE, Mulactory, 


WATCHES, 65 and 6 


















THE BEST AND CHEAPEST Tpas 
Perm corr on England are to be obtained of — 


Merchants, 8, King William 8 $ 
Good strong usc D n Street, C 
Souchong, 3s. 8« 


ds. Bd. 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.” = 
Is. 3d., 1s. dd., Is. Gd., and 


/., and - Pure Coffees, 1s, ls 

Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to m2 

value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any selmee ae to ‘the 
market tewn in England. , 


: y static 
ok b an : A price current free, Sug = be} 

market prices. oods carriage-free within ei . 

of the Cit 7 height miles 


= T ‘ Ty . ae ase. 
~ W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitti 

We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.c.—ov ree 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipm and civilians; clothing for gentle’ 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, & ; Indies’ outfits ; furniture for camp bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variet of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &¢ pen he 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown opposite H M 
Dockyards), Woolwich. i - 
































DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excotlent re 
medy for Acidities, H tburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild J rient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Fem alarly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during 4j- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is high y 
agreeable cacious. Prepared by Dinneronp ang 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the In- 
proved Horse-hair Cloves and Beits,) 172, New Bond Street 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


W HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 

English), in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 


manship and material, and do not requir® taning 






























Guineas, 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals. 6 
With one stop, oak case ........... 10 
With ¢ stop, 1} set of vibrators... h 
With three stops, effective forte stops .. one 
With three stop-, large size organ tones, ditto... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto .... 5 
With cight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto .... % 


With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto...., 30 

The best and most effective instruments made.) 

Prize Medallisi, i851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, and all the latest improvemer 
Wuearsrone and Co., 20, Conduit ro ent Street, W. 
pow ‘ r r r pp 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 8, Pleet 
Street, has introduced 4 2 NEW DESC2ITP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TE , fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. TT so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be r to any tecth before used. This 
method does » the ext m of roots, or any 
painful o preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
Decayed teeth rendered so and useful in mas- 


tication. t 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from from 10 till 6. 


. ’ 

MEET IH.—By her Majesty's Royal 

. Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 

tamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA 
nts in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
tLALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
an three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
, Wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
avaluable desidcratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
vices of the dentist. Nene but first class materials and 
workmanship cmployed, while the expense is eve 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL he Prince D'Ottajana (es- 
tablished 1815, see “cent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Lud r 
observe name, and that the entrance 
ment is up the private passage betwe 
smith, and the State Insurance Ottice 
Liverpool. 

“The advantage obtainable by Messrs 
renders it pre¢minently superior."—Usit ¢ Gaz 
“ Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health. 
This new sy will save much money and more annoy- 
ance.”’—Heral 




































































; and at Duke Street 


Gabriel's system 
is ' tte. 













——————<x«—— 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\": ESKELL, Sugeon Dentist, 8, Gros- 
- venor Street, has PATENTED an INVE TION for 
ATION of ARTIFICIAL 


the CONSTRUCTION and ADAP . 
slowing extraordinary 


TEETH and GUMS, which has the 
advantage 









—A set of Tecth of exquisite wo hip and me- 
chanism, can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 
tumps, and answering all the purposes of mastic ation and 
ition. 
Second—Ther are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a moveable, flexible, and imperishable BA‘, 
from-which such an cxtraordinary power of suction oF self- 
adhesion is obtaincd that the teeth are perfectly immoy- 
able, except at the option of the wearer 
Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary Way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they arc attached, but by this patent they at > not — 
paired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and W 
last a lifetime , 
Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 
these Teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid of @ 
dentist. : 
Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where rod 
cimens may be seen and every information obtained. ee. 
cayed Teeth stopped Loose Teeth fastened All consw o 
tions free. Terms strictly moderate.—, Grosvenor Street, 
and Bennett's Hill rmingham ss 
r AY? > _’T > ~ 
] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
y, Scorbutic 
sed by imper- 





























Diseases of the Skin.—Scrofula, Seu 
Eruptions, and all cutaneous complaints, caw 
fect. digestion, deleterious gases, or an impure state ym 
blood may be most speedily, safely, and permanently iple 
by Holloway’s well known remedies. The active primey 
in both Ointment az t so powe 4 
restorative, that the most inexperienced person may one 
them, with the certainty of producing the best — por 
Pills quickly remove all impurities from the circulate rfl 
system generally, while the Ointment eradicates the — ie 
cial blemish. In the irrit tions of the skin so annoy’ Tie 
Infancy, this Ointment will prove itself the best — 
both patient and nurse as it cools, syotacs, ane heals. 
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ay, Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. 
ORD AND GOW N. By the Author 
S of “ Guy Livingstone. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, 9s. 
evy LIV INGSTONE; or Thorough. 
London : Jou Ww. Parker, and Sox, Wi est Strand. 
—— Just published, price Is. 
HE UNITED KINGDOM MUTUAL 
ANNUITY ane IETY and BENEVOLENT 
ANNUITY FUND: a Narrative. By H. 5S. Sevres, 


*Yandon Errincuam Wizsow, Royal Exchange. 


———~Phis day is published, Svo. price 1s. 7 
HE IRISH EDUCATION QUE STION. 
Reprinted, with Additions, from the J est- 
w, July 1860. 
rGz MANWARING 






inster 
me Suecessor to Joun 


don : “G rm 
ae, 8, King William Street, Strs and. 
TPEALISM CONSIDERED, 
| By the Rev. Wirttam Gres.ry, | Incunsh nt of All 
Sints’, Boyne Till, and re -bendary of Lichfield. 


Chiefly with Reference to a Volume of “E ssays 

Reviews ” lately Y lished. Price 

J. MasvER Aldersgate Street, 
Bond Street. 


ls. 


and New 


loth of October will be the last day for receiving 
Advertise _ for insertion in 


HORLEY? ILLUSTRATED 


The 





FARMERS’ aameae ACK for =. 
The First Edition of 100,000 copies will be ape, on 
the 18th inst. Suc h a medium for advertisers as this 


is ray | to be met with. 
For further particular: 
‘1, Newgate Street ; or at his S$ 


Road, King’s Cross. 


Torry, 
Caledonian 


apply to JosEru 
um Mills, 


This day, post 8vo. 9s, 


wane THE WILLOW ; 


Fielding A Tale of Irel and of Seotlar 


'. Bride 
vd 


and 


sixty Years Ago. Dy the Author of ** The Nut- Brown 
Mcids.” 
By the same Author, 
MEG OF ELIBANK AND OTHER 
TALES. 9s. 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family 
Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 





London : Joux W. and 
COMPLE rE 
sIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S 

NOVELS, 


PARKER West Strand, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, 
Printed from a large and reada ble type. 
The Volumes published contain— 
The Caxtons—My Novel What Will he do with it— 


Deverevx. 

Published Monthly, pri 

Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, 
London, 


Volume. 
Edinburgh and 


e us, per 


This day is published, price 5s. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
BRITISH RELATIONS = CHINA, 


By Capt. Suerarp Osnoryx, C.B., RN 
Author of ** A Cruise in Japanese Waters,’ > &e. 
With a MAP OF CHINA and CHART OF THE 


PEIHO from the Entrance to Pekin. 
Wituam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
London. 


and 
This day is 


1. 
THE HAUNTED AND THE 
HAUNTERS, 
AND THE DUELLISTS. 


Being No, 30, for September, of 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


published, price 6d. 


VOLUME TENT H ‘OF TALES 
* BLACKWOOD.” 

Price 1s, 62. bound in cloth, containing— 
Antonio di Carara— I he Fatal Repast—The Vision 0 
Cagliostro—The Virst and Last Kiss—The S.muggier’s 
Leap—The Haunted a1 ud the Haunters—The Duellists, 
Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d., and in 
Quarterly Volumes, price Ls. 6d. be vund in cloth, 
Wiiam Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 

London, Sold by ali B ookse llers. 


FROM 


‘ 
i 


and 


ROBE tT coc Ks oy CO.’S PIANO- 
\ FORTES.—Lists and Drawings Gratis. 


PoBert COCKS and CO’S GREEN 

\ CATALOGUE. | 
OBER 

R 


T COCKS and CO.’S LIST of | 
MUSICAL NOVELTIES, | 

OBERT COCKS and CO.’S HAND- 

» BOOK of GLEES. Nos. 2d. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S CHORIS- 
TERS’ HANDBOOK. Nos. 2d.; volumes, 8s. 
OBERT COCKS and CO. PUBLISH 

(at moderate ch arges) for AU capone 
BERT COCKS and CO.’S yopular | 
pa AMILTONS PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 266th 





; volumes, &s. 


I 
Re 


nl COCKS and CO 


MAELZEL M ONO) 
Without Bell, af ETRONOMES, 


: 6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 
London. 


.’S improved 
With Bell, 42¢. ; 








asveead 


and | 


awe) 


HE EDINBU RGH 
No. CCXXVIL, 
| DAY NEXT. 


Contents. 

1. Recent Geographical Researches, 

2. Memoirs of the Master of Sinclair, 
3. Max Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 
j 4. Giotius and the Sources of International Law. 
| 5. The Churches of the Holy Land, 
| 6. The Grand Remonstrance. 
| 7. Scottish County Histories. 

8. Brain Difficulties. 

%. The United States under Mr. Buchanan. 

London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C, 


Bt ACK. 


TMINSTER- 
NEW SERIES. 


ES 


We 









REVIEW, 
will be published on SATUR- 


REVIEW. 


New Burlington Street, October 6, 


ENTLEY’S LIST FOR OCTOBER. 





? 
) 


| 


I, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SEAMAN, 
Admiral of the 
Vol. IL, 8vo. lis, 


By Tuomas Eantor Dunpoxarn, G.C.B., 
Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &e, 
(Just ready. 


TY. 
VALENTINE DUVAL: an Auto- 


biography. Edited by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


| Post 8vo. Ts, 6d, [ Immediately. 
| IIT. 
' BENTLEY'S FAMILY SERIES. 
| Neatly printed. New Pig meg 
! MADELEINE by Junta Kavanacn. 2s. 6d. 
; NOT of the WORE D. By the Rev C,. B. Taye 
’ Lon. 2s, 6d. 
| so, now ready 
| THE M ARTYRS of CARTHAGE. Sy Mrs. 
Wenn. 2s. 6d. 
IV. 
| New Work by the Rev. Dr. Cumming. 


Neo. XXXVI. Ocroper 1860. Conrents: 
1. Neo-Uhristianity. 
2. The North American Indians. 
3. Robert Owen. 
4. The Organization of Italy. 
5. The Antiquity of the Human Race, 
6. Russi: 1—Present and Future. 
7. Our National De fences. 
8. W. M. Thackeray as Novelist and Photographer. 
Contemporary “fo hee : 1. Theology and Philo- | 
sophy—2. Polities, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science | 
—1. History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres, 





Li 


Gronck MANWARING 
, 8, King William St 


von: 
CHAPMAN 


suce 


rect, 


ssor to Joun 
Strand, 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER; being 


Twenty-five 
tions. By a Contemporary. 


* We 


2 vols, 21s. 
reeable 
will find a 
in contemplating these varic« 
iphs.”"—Sun, 


commend these 

reader, a him that he 
ment tor a leisure 
and life-like photog: 


ssnving 





hour 


Years Literary and Persons al Recollec- 


volumes to the 
nple entertain- 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC FROM 


THE 
Capt. 
MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom, Esq: 


3 vols. 


CARSTONE RECTORY. 


GRanam, 


LOG OF A NAVAL 
Fennxton AYLMER. 


OFFICER, 


2 vols. 21s. 


Edited by 


3 vols. 





By George | 


** A very natural and agreeable tale.”—Chroniele, 

THE OLD JUDGE. by Sam Srick. 
Price 5s, bound, formi: v 12 of Hurst anp 
Biacker?’s Sranparp L 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED | 


Me 


ind er Brides- 
[Nert week, 
t. 


Just published, feap. Svo. price 3s, 6d. « loth, 

: oo E FRENCH UNDER ARMS, 
sy BLancuannp JERROLD. 

** The book, which is light in manner, is solid in sub- 


FIRES. By the Author of Margar« 
maids.” 


Hunet 


3 vols, 


and Biacxert, 13, Great Marlborough Stre 





stan If very reeable to read, it will be found no 
less useful to remember.”—A/hen@um, September 8. 

| ‘The book is peculiarly seasonable at this crisis, 

vl the writer's spirit throws a vivacity of colouring 








r the work that fixes and rivets attention power- 
oe teers , September 29. 


.. Boorn, egent Street, W. 

] ON DON.,.— STANFORD'S 
4 

respecting Publie Convey: 


LONDON GUIDE, 
Postal and other communications, Topography, Muni- 
cipal and other Divisions, Stati stics , Publie Works, 
History, Antiquities, Pyblic and Private Buildings, 
Law Courts, Club Houses, Markets, Theatres and 
other Places of Public Amusements, Churches and 
Chapels, Literary and Scientifie Institutions, Mu- 
seums and Gaileries of Art, together with Excursions 





Ss we Gaszctl 


07, NR 
NEW 
containing full information 
nees, Hote cls, Dinin; g-rooms, 


on the Thames, the Environs, &c., with two Maps, 
price 3s. 6d., is this « day published. 
London : Epwarp Staxrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W 


AD VE R Ti SERS IN. KENT. 
In regard to cirenlation, the CHATHAM NEWS 
AND NORTIL KENT SPECTATOR, (conducted by 


Ss 















Mr. Henry Fosrrr, long conmenbeil with the London 
Spectator under the late Mr. Revrovr,) has new be- 
come the first Kentish Paper The South-Eastern 
ette, which still ut fallacious stereotyped 
t that it ** nearly three times the 
num tbe r of : r sh pa per,” only claims, in 
its last Alm rack, a cir culation of “nearly 4000 
weekly,” while more 000 has become the regular 
issue of the NEWS. "fa the e montl its circulation 
increased 1250 weekly !—the increase me represent- 
ing the cireulation of many respectable local | 
journals. the Towns of Chatham, Rochester, Strood, 
: as can ascertained, the 
n time many Copies as all 
the other local journs uls combined! while the country 


circulation constantly exte ends. 

The Subseribers to NEWS include every class— 
Military, Naval, Off 1d Civilian ; it enters nearly 
every house in the Advertisers can judge 
for themselves of the ges likely to accrue to 
them by making their announcements in a journal 
whose circulation in the special district, may be said 
to be, without any exaggeration, universal. 

Advertisements should be sent ‘not later than Thurs- 
day evening. 


CLA 


} 
the 


ial 
» To 


> advantas 








YTON and FOSTER, 

Army Printers, 
58, High Street, Chatham, 
Order Books, Day 
60 Military 


* NEWS” Office, 

Two kinds of Military Ledgers, 

Books, Squad Books, and upwards of 
Forms, always in stock. 

The success of the NEWS having necessitated the 
erection of a Printing Machine, C. and F. areina 
position to exeeute all orders promptly, at very mo- 
derate prices. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH. 


| Or the Great Preparation. By the Rev. Dr, Cum- 
miInG. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, this day, Twelfth 
Thousand, in crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or the Things 


Coming on the Earth. 
v. 
| THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
By th Author of * The Semi-Detached House.” 2 


* The only tale that has been written in Miss Aus- 





ten’s style, of which Miss Austen need not have been 
ashamed.”—Saturday Reriew. 
VI. 
New Novel by the Author of “Simplicity and 


Fascination.” 


GLADYS THE REAPER. 


By the 


| Author of ** Simplicity and Fascination.” 
; * . standing like Ruth amid the alien corn,” 
| 
| , 
Vit. 
. 


Volume of Timbs’ Anecdote Biography. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY of ENG- 


LISH WORTHIES. Second Series, 8vo. 
with 4 fine Portraits,6s. Including— 
Hogarth | Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Sir Joshua Reynold | Gainsborough 
| 


crown 


Fuseli Turner, 
Also, First Series, in crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


incl iding 
The EarlofChatham | Edmund Burke, 


By Joux Tras, F.S.A. 





* This aneedote biography will be of great service 
to the general reader, and will undoubtedly command 
rge circulation, as it certainly deserves to do.”— 

Observer. 
“Mr. Timbs’ plan is ingenious, and his book valu- 


able to "Manchester Exrami- 


ner. 


a large class of readers. 


vill. 

NEW WORK ON ALGERIA, 
THE CORSAIR and his CONQUE- 
ROR: being a Tour in Algeria. By Henny E. Popr. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
* An agreeable and genuine book.”— Zraminer, 
** A pleasant book of travels, which will be of great 
service to those who propose visiting Afriea,”—Sun, 


IX. 
BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 

QUITS ; By the Authorof “* The Initials.” 3s, 62. 

I. RITA. AnAutobiography, 2». 6d. 

2, THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE, 2s. 6d, 

3. ANT HONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS, 
te. Ge 

i. THE t [ADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the 
Author of “* Mary Powell.” 2s. 6d. 

5. VILLAGE BELLES. By the same Author. 
2s. 6d. 

6. EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS, By the 





n. Lena Even, 23. 6d. 


Il 


C TIES OF 
BUCKLAND'S CURIOSI 
NATURAL HISTORY. Ist Series, small 8vo. with 
| — stions, 6s, ; 2d ditto, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
This is peculiarly a work of the season, one chief 
section of it having especial interest for the sportsman, 
and another for the townspeople who migrate to the 
It will enrich any collection.”"—ZEraminer, 


| sea, 


XI. 

HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA. 
By R. . Duxtor. Post 8vo. with 4 Tinted Ilus- 
trations ae a Map, 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Dunlop is a mighty hunter and a true son of 
Nimrod. His narrative is very interesting.’ '—Press, 


‘DAYS OF JERU 

THE LATTER DAYS - 
SALEM and ROME, as Revealed in Scripture. By 
Dr. McAustanp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** More conclusive tho an any work we have met with 
on this difficult subject.”— Messenger. 

‘The book of a reverent student of Scripture.” 

Guardian, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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ATLANTTG A) 


D GREAT WESTERN RATLWAy 


CONNECTING 





Aelw 


D 


ork and St. Vows, 


BY THE JUNCTION OF THE 


NEW YORK AND ERIE, AND 


THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI 


RAILWAYS. 
A CONTINUOUS SIX FEET GAUGE, 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED MILES, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARRIAGES. 


ISSUE OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
Bearing Seven per Cent. Interest. 


Payable Kags 5 on Ist January and Ist July, at the Bank or Lonpon, Threadneedle Street, London, 
Ju 


ouse of Messrs. Duncan, SHERMAN and Co., New York. 


and at the Banking 


The four coupons first maturing will bear the guarantee of the BANK OF LONDON, duly endorsed, thus guarding the investment 


against any possibility of default during the construction of the 


Lines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Directors. 


Witt1am Reynotps, Esq. Meadville, Pa., President. 

Hon. Gaytorp Cuvurcu, Meadville, Pa. 

NATHANIEL Marsu, Esq. New York, Director and Re- 
ceiver New York and Erie Railway. 

Wititam Evans, Esq., London, Director New York 
and Erie Railway. 

Marvin Kent, Esq. Ravenna, Ohio. 


Epw. J. Lownser, Esq. New York. 
Aveustus F, Auzas, iiss. 

RopERT THALLON, Esq. a 

W. S. Srrearor, Es Dayton Ohio. 

A. J. Prupon, Esq. Jamestown, New York. 


D. C. Doang, Esq. ” ” 
Hon. Joun Dick, M.C. Meadville, Pa. 


” 


Trustee in New York.—Samver Marsn, Esq. 


Bankers. 

Tue Bank or EnGtanp, London. Messrs. I. Bannep and Co. Liverpool. 

Tne Bank or Lonpon, London, M. L. De Cvanpra, Paris. 
Brokers. 

Messrs, HesELTINE and Powe tt, London. Mr, E. F. Sarrerruwaire, London. 
” Hore, Dopeson, and Co. London. M. Puitirr Nicuotas Scumrpt, Frankfort. 
Contractors. 
Ex Senor Don JosE DE SALAMANCA, | Worrny §S. Srreator, Esq. 


Engineer-in-Chief.—Tiomas W. Kexyanp, C.E., 36, George Street, Westminster. 


Temporary Offices—11, St. Helens Place, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


HE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—378 

miles in length—is the middle link of a Grand National Line of § feet gauge, 1200 
miles in length, from New York through the great States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to St. Louis: of which about 800 miles have been 
many years in operation. It possesses extraordinary facilities for construction, having 
no tunnels, no deep cuttings, few bridges, and no ferries ; avoiding the Alleghany 
Mountains on the South, and occupying the natural channel of Trade between them 
and the Lakes on the North. It traverses some of the most fertile portions of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the ** Garden cf Ohio.” It passes through the large shire 
towns or centres of 14 Counties in the State of Ohio, with more than one million of 
inhabitants, and a taxable property of 260 millions of dollars, and accommodates 
17 cities and towns in New York and Pennsylvania, heretofore without Railway 
facilities. 

The differing laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, through 
which the line runs, render separate organizations necessary, though practically the 
whole is one Line. The present issue is confined to the Bonds of ‘‘ New 
York,” that section (length 48 miles, capital 75,000 dollars) being now finished; 
a considerable portion of the works in ‘* Pennsylvania” is also finished, and the 
** Ohio” section is in’a very forward state, and can be completed in 1861. Ags each 
of these sections is opened, the Bonds will be issued to the public, all 
the funds being provided in the meantime by calls on Stock and advances by the 
Contractors. 

The Ariantic and Great Western connects with the New York and Eris (of 
which it is a continuation) at ‘‘ Salamanca,” about 400 miles from New York ; and 
the New York and Eri Rarway Company deem “ the connexion to be of such 
importance, from the large and valuable Traffic which it will concentrate and 
throw on their Road, that they have corenanted to pay to the ArLantic and Great 


The contract cost of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is 37,000 dollars per mile, say 74007. sterling. 
annum equivalent to that of these four great lines now running East and West, will give an annual return upon the whole 


Bonds, of 17.35 per cent, allowing 50 per cent for working expenses. 





Western a bonus of 10 per cent. on the gross receipts, from freight and passen- 
gers, during fire years from completion ; and § per cent, for another term of fire 
years thereafter.” This Bonus is especially appropriated to securing 
the interest on Bonds. 

The association of M. de SALAMANCA with the ATLANTIC AND 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY is a voucher that the merits of the 
enterprise are not overstated, and an assurance that the whole Line 
will be rapidly completed and its resources developed. 


The Bonds are secured by a first registered mortgage, constituting a lien on the 
income and all corporate rights, privileges, lands, franchises, plant and property of 
the Railway ; and give the holder the right of conversion into shares at par until the 
Ist of January, 1864. 

The Bonds of the present issue are of 1000 dollars each, redeemable 
at par in twenty years, are transferable without stamp or endorsement, 
with Interest coupons attached, and will be paid on the Ist of January 
and Ist of July in each year, at the Bank of London, Threa 
Street, London, and at the Banking House of Messrs. Duncan, Sher- 
man, and Co., New York. 

The Bonds will be issued at 1807. sterling per bond of 1000 dollars—to in- 
clude the coupon (value 7/.) due Ist January 1861 and will be delivered on Ist 
November, or earlier at option of buyers. 

Each bond will bear 14/. per annum interest, estimating the dollar at 4s. 


The road represented by these Bonds is finished, its cost is —_ 
and liquidated, and its interest and dividends will be paid from 
actual earnings. 

Hence, an average receipt pet 
cost, Capital 


A notarial copy of the mortgage of the New York section duly attested, may be scen at the offices of the Company, the original being duly 


recorded in New York by the Trustee. 


the 


yong for Bonds must be made to the Brokers. Copies of Prospectus, with Map and Reports of the Engineer-in-Chief, can be bad from 
rokers, or at the Offices of the Company, No. 11, St. Helens Place, Bishopsgate Street, London. 
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